














RELIGIOUS LIBERTY 
ASSOCIATION 


We believe in God, in the Bible as the word of God, and in the 
separation of church and state as taught by Jesus Christ; namely, that the 
church and the state have been placed side by side, each to work in its 
respective sphere. (Matt. 22:21; John 18:36.) 


We believe that the Ten Commandments are the law of God, and 
that they comprehend man’s whole duty to God and man. 


We believe that the religion of Jesus Christ is comprehended in the 
principle of love to God and love to our fellowman, and thus this religion 
needs no human power to support or enforce it. Love cannot be forced. 


We believe in civil government as divinely ordained to protect men in 
the enjoyment of their natural rights, and to rule in civil things, and that 
in this realm it is entitled to the respectful and willing obedience of all. 


We believe it is the right and should be the privilege of every 
individual to worship or not to worship, or to change or not to change his 
religion, according to the dictates of his own conscience, but that in the 
exercise of this right he should respect the equal rights of others. 


We believe that all legislation which unites church and state is 
subversive of human rights, potentially persecuting in character, and opposed 
to the best interests of the church and of the state; and therefore, that it 
is not within the province of human government to enact such legislation. 


We believe it to be our duty to use every lawful and honorable 
means to prevent the enactment of legislation which tends to unite church 
and state, and to oppose every movement toward such union, that all may 
enjoy the inestimable blessings of religious liberty.: 


We believe in the individual’s natural and inalienable right of free- 
dom of conscience, and the right to profess, to practice, and to promulgate 
his religious beliefs; holding that these are the essence of religious liberty. 


We believe that these liberties are embraced in the golden rule, 
which says, ‘‘Whatsoever ye would that men should do to you, do ye even 
so to them.” 


RELIGIOUS LIBERTY ASSOCIATION 
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This statue in Toronto commemorates the years of peace between 
the United States and Canada. 
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for the first time in 1867. 
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BACK COVER 


We are visiting our good neighbors to the 
north this quarter. Our colorful cover pic- 
ture shows Canada’s Parliament Building 
in Ottawa in the springtime. Before Canada 
was a Confederation, work was begun on 
the old Parliament Building. That was in 
1860, when the cornerstone was laid by the 
Prince of Wales (later His Majesty Edward 
VII). It was occupied by the Legislature 


This original building was laid in ruins 
by a disastrous fire in 1916, in which seven 
persons lost their lives. A new building was 
begun almost immediately and finished in 
time for Parliament to hold their annual 


A dominating feature of this imposing 
government building is the Peace Tower, 
of Gothic architecture, which stands free 
and in front of the Parliament Building. It is three hundred feet high 
to the base of the flag pole and contains a fine carillon of 53 bells, rang- 
ing in weight from ten pounds to ten tons. A large electrically driven 
clock is in the tower. Each of its four dials is over fifteen feet in di- 
ameter. The cornerstone of this tower was laid by His Royal Highness 
the Prince of Wales (Duke of Windsor) in 1919. The carillon was inau- 
gurated in 1927 by His Excellency. the 

present Governor-General is the Right Honorable Vincent Massey, 
ona the British High Commissioner is the Honorable Sir “Archibald 
Nye. The Prime Minister and President of the P 
Stephen St. Laurent. The uniformed officer on the cover is a member 
of the famed Royal Canadian Mounted Police, originally formed to 
patrol the vast North West, but their work has now been extended to 


The Washington Monument in Springtime. 
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The Niagara River, which is on the border between Canada and the United States, in 
carrying the water from Lake Erie to Lake Ontario, descends 326 feet in 36 miles. The 
Canadian Falls, (Horseshoe) shown on the right, is 2,500 feet across. The American 


Falls, on the left, is about 1,000 feet wide. 


RIGHTS Proposed 


By the Editorial Staff of LIBERTY 


Bx Caxava the Parliament has had before 
it several times in recent years proposals for a Ca- 
nadian bill of rights. 

The term “bill of rights” has a fairly well-defined 
significance. It describes a statement of personal lib- 
erties, or “fundamental freedoms,” setting forth the 
rights that individual residents of a state, province, 
or nation enjoy, and in the exercise of which they 
are to be protected. 

In the centuries through which men have strug- 
gled toward fullness of freedom, there have been 
endeavors to put into effect statements protective of 
the human rights that governments should. respect. 
Securing the assent of King John Lackland of Eng- 
land to the Magna Charta was such an endeavor, 
not indeed for the sake of the “common man’”— 
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Christ Church Cathedral, Fredericton, New Brunswick, Canada. 
Built in 1845-53. It was the first Anglican cathedral foundation 
begun outside England after the Norman Conquest. 
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rather, for the gentry; but it did define certain areas 
upon which the English crown could not intrude. 

Again, in 1689, the British nation, weary of the 
dictatorial acts of the Stuart dynasty, and having 
forced King James II off the throne and out of the 
country, was relieved to see Parliament adopt a bill 
of rights. This document was largely a recital of 
grievances against the crown, but it put specific 
curbs upon the powers of the throne and liberated 
the judiciary from pressures by the executive. How- 
ever, much of the freedom the Briton enjoys today 
is not the direct product of this or any other legal 
statement. It grows, rather, out of the corporate 
understanding of a homogeneous people who, with 
no written constitution, know that they are free, and 
that whatever is not prohibited in their laws is per- 
mitted to them. 

A hundred years later Britain’s continental colonies 
in North America below the St. Lawrence revolted, 
and in justification set forth the reasons for their re- 
volt in a Declaration of Independence, which, al- 
though again largely a statement of grievances, im- 
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plied that there are rights which men have, subject 
neither to grant nor to cancellation, and upon which 
governments may not intrude. Indeed, the Declara- 
tion made the basic point that there are certain “un- 
alienable” rights, and among these are “life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness.” 

The revolting thirteen colonies formed a voluntary 
federal union, calling themselves the United States 
of America. Five years after the successful conclu- 
sion of the war of revolution, a new constitution 
put a Federal government into action. 

One of the colonies, Virginia, had had some par- 
ticularly disturbing experiences which raised ques- 
tions of personal liberty: over taxation, particularly 
for the support of the clergy; over the freedom of 
the colony’s legislature ; over freedom of speech and 
the press; over the rights of religious minorities. 
Blood had been shed and good men had gone to 
prison over these issues. Thoughtful citizens were 
able, as the Revolution drew to a close, to persuade 
the Colonial legislature to adopt a statement of citi- 
zens’ rights, and the Virginia Bill of Rights became 
a fact in law. 

When the new Federal Constitution was placed 
before the thirteen infant States for adoption, critics 
quickly pointed out that although the document de- 
fined very clearly the institutions and processes of 
government, there were no provisions for protecting 
the citizen against his government should it ever 
prove as indifferent to personal freedoms as had 
governments dealing with the colonists in the recent 
past. There was no catalog of personal freedoms. 
Consequently, from past experience, much of it un- 
pleasant, and on the ground of such documents as 
the Virginia Bill of Rights, there was prepared a 
substantial list of citizens’ fundamental rights, sub- 
mitted as amendments to the Constitution. Ten of 
these were adopted forthwith. Seventy-five years la- 
ter three more, very significant to human freedom, 
were written into the Constitution. 

In the meantime, in 1789, the French people be- 
gan their short, sharp, and bloody march toward free- 
dom. In that year, while considering the terms of.a 
constitution of government, the French Constituent 
Assembly adopted its famous Declaration of the 
Rights of Man, and made it part of the preamble 
to the constitution of the new French Republic. For 
the first time a nation spelled out, not in negatives, 
but in very clear positives, a list of rights that all men 
everywhere should enjoy, and that the new revolu- 
tionary government announced themselves ready to 
recognize and respect. 

Too few nations followed these examples. A cen- 
tury and a quarter later the era of the world wars 
was ushered in. The exigencies of war seemed to de- 
mand the curtailment, and occasionally the cancella- 
tion, of personal rights. Aggressive minorities, press- 
ing particular ideologies, gained control, and to put 
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their theories into practice, wiped out personal 
rights of the citizenry. Totalitarian governments, 
formed under the pleas of defense measures, erased 
liberty in yet other places. To millions, freedom was 
only a pleasant memory. 

When the United Nations was formed, a Dec- 
laration of Human Rights was drawn up (see 
Liserty: A Magazine of Religious Freedom, for the 
First Quarter, 1955) and adopted by the signatory 
nations. Highly thought of by many in Canada and 
throughout the world, the declaration is an illustra- 
tion of what nations should strive for and a challenge 
to any government that still refuses to set men free. 

This is in brief the background, in terms of offi- 
cial documents, for the present movement in Canada 
for a bill of rights. The need, generally speaking, 
might be compared with that felt by the thirteen 
colonies as they were forming the United States un- 
der a new constitution: there was no concrete state- 
ment of fundamental freedoms. 

Like Great Britain, Canada does not have a written 
constitution, as do most governments formed since 
the “era of revolution” that closed the eighteenth 
century. But unlike Great Britain, Canada does have 
a fundamental organic law that sets forth the form 
of government for the Dominion. This basic law is 
the British North America Act of 1867, adopted by 
the Parliament of the United Kingdom in London, 
which was then governing Canada, to make a reality 
the desire of Upper Canada (Ontario), Lower Can- 
ada (Quebec), Nova Scotia, and New Brunswick 
to unite as one political entity. 

The opening paragraph of the preamble to the 
Act of 1867 states that: 


“Whereas the Provinces of Canada, Nova Scotia, and 
New Brunswick, have expressed their desire to be federally 
united into One Dominion under the Crown of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, with a constitution 
similar in principle to that of the United Kingdom.” ... 


But the phrase in italic is the only implication of 
fundamental freedoms. There is no statement de- 
fining them. 

The question arises as repeatedly as the demand 
for it: Is such a declaration needed in Canada? If 
the United Kingdom, so outstanding an exponent 
and living demonstration of the validity and impor- 
tance of these freedoms, does not have such a state- 
ment, why Canada, where the rights of men are as 
clearly seen and protected ? 

Canadian proponents of the bill of rights insist 
that there are illustrations, in abuses in the last two 
decades, legislative, executive, and judicial, of the 
fact that Canada does need a constitutional provi- 
sion embodying these fundamental freedoms: 

1. In 1937 the legislature of the province of Al- 
berta passed the Alberta press act. The act was later 
invalidated by the Supreme Court of Canada, but it 
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showed that the legislature in that province was pre- 
pared to restrain the freedom of the press. 

2. In the same year the province of Quebec 
adopted the padlock law. This act forbids the print- 
ing or distribution of literature “propagating or tend- 
ing to propagate communism or bolshevism.” But it 
does not define what these terms mean in law, nor 
what kind of literature would tend to their propa- 
gation, but it goes so far as to authorize the attor- 
ney general to padlock by mere writ any building 
where such literature is printed or disseminated. 
This act has not yet been tested before the Dominion 
Supreme Court. 

3. In 1945 an order in council issued under the 
War Measures Act authorized mass deportation from 
British Columbia of Canadian citizens of Japanese 
extraction. 

4, Another order in council under the same War 
Measures Act authorized the arrest, detention, and 
interrogation of suspects in the espionage investi- 
gation of 1946, with suspension of normal legal 
processes, as in the Gouzenko “spy” cases. 

5. Emergency legislation, such as the War Meas- 
ures Act referred to, the Official Secrets Act, and 
the Emergency Powers Act, has been kept in force. 
The relation of such legislation to the present call 
for a definitive bill of rights was made clear by John 
G. Diefenbaker, Q.C., M.P., from the province of 
Saskatchewan, in the Canadian House of Commons 


The Fathers of Confederation, in 1867, by uniting a number of 
independent provinces, laid the framework from ich has grown 
a sovereign nation, the Dominion of Canada. 
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three years ago, when he spoke in opposition to the 
government’s request for continuance of the Emer- 
gency Powers Act: 


“I can understand the attitude of this legislation, for it 
indicates why over the years the government and the minis- 
ter in particular have been adverse to bringing in a bill 
of rights for Canadians. In effect this legislation will deny 
freedom in the British tradition. It abridges the heritage 
of parliamentary freedom. It denies every individual in 
this country a defence against the arbitrary power of the 
state, for there is no appeal against a decision made under 
the legislation, provided, as the preamble of the act sets 
out, the interests of Canada demand it and there is an 
emergency. 

“The resolution, when translated into legislation, once 
more will, in the words of Sir Alan Herbert, make the 
individual ‘as rightless as a straw upon the sea.’ It will 
permit of a monstrous perversion of the constitution, of 
a concentration of power in the hands of a central au- 
thority, and will in fact rewrite the constitution making our 
land into a unitary state by a simple declaration of the 
majority in parliament. It will deny the supremacy of 
the individual against the arbitrary power of the state.... 

“Year after year it has been extended until today the 
passage of such legislation is looked upon almost as though 
it should be automatic. The Government asks parliament 
to transfer to the government the conduct of the lives 
of Canadians. In effect this legislation, if carried on, will 
in the long run imperil and endanger the basic foundations 
of freedom.” 


6. In the case of certain religious minorities, there 
has been interference locally with the right to dis- 
tribute printed matter propagating religious beliefs. 

7. There has been interference with the right of 
assembly in the case of certain groups unpopular in 
some areas. 


ROBERT HARRIS, ARTIST 
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The movement for adoption of some sort of bill 
of rights has gone forward. The pressure for con- 
tinuance of provincial and Dominion wartime legis- 
lation, and the example set by the United Nations 
in 1948 in adopting the Declaration of Human 
Rights, have stimulated concern for its adoption and 
encouraged its proponents. 

But even before this, in 1946, the Legislature of 
Alberta adopted a bill of rights act for the province, 
which, however, contained so many provisions grow- 
ing out of the Social Credit theory that it was ruled 
out by the courts as going beyond provincial powers. 
The next year, the Legislature of Saskatchewan en- 
acted a bill of rights for that province. 

On the Dominion level, in 1947, John G. Diefen- 
baker, Q.C., M.P., introduced a resolution in the 
House of Commons proposing the enactment of a 
bill of rights. 

A Joint Committee of the Senate and House of 
Commons on Human Rights and Fundamental Free- 
doms sat during the sessions of 1947 and 1948. It 
can be said that establishment of this committee of 
both branches of Parliament was prompted by the 
United Nations’ Declaration of Human Rights. The 
committee’s views were never enacted into any con- 
crete legislative proposal. 

In April of 1950 a Senate Committee on Human 
Rights was appointed by the Senate with Senator 
Arthur W. Roebuck as chairman. As with the Joint 
Committee, its recommendations were never trans- 
lated into actual legislation. Owing in large measure 
to the unwillingness of the Cabinet to espouse this 
issue, it has met with repeated rebuffs. 

In 1952, 1953, 1954, and 1955 resolutions calling 
for the enactment in some form of a bill of rights 
have been introduced in the House of Commons 
by Major M. Coldwell (CCF), John G. Diefen- 
baker (Cons.), David A. Croll (Lib.), and Alis- 
tair Steward (CCF), and so far without result in 
legislation. 

In the current Parliament Mr. Diefenbaker, pre- 
senting the principles a bill of rights should cover, 
moved on February 7, 1955: 


“That, in the opinion of this house, immediate consider- 
ation should be given to the advisability of introducing 
a bill or declaration of rights to assure amongst other 
rights: 

“1, Freedom of religion, freedom of speech, freedom of 
the press and radio; 

“2. That Habeas Corpus shall not be abrogated or sus- 
pended except by parliament; 

“3. That no one shall be deprived of liberty or property 
without due process of law, and in no ease by order in 
council ; 

“4, That no tribunal or commission shall have the power 
to compel the giving of evidence by any one who is denied 
counsel or other constitutional safeguards. 

“And that as a preliminary step the government should 
consider the advisability of submitting for the opinion of 
the supreme court of Canada the question as to the degree 
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to which fundamental freedoms of religion, speech and of 
the press and the preservation of the constitutional rights 
of the individual are matters of federal or provincial 
jurisdiction.” 

He then placed before the Commons the follow- 
ing eleven-point draft of a bill of rights that arose 
out of the deliberations of the Senate Committee on 
Human Rights, with Senator Arthur W. Roebuck as 
chairman: 


“ARTICLE 1 
Everyone has the right to life, liberty and the security 
of person. 
“ARTICLE 2 
No: one shall be subjected to torture or to cruel, in- 
human or degrading treatment or punishment. 


“ARTICLE 3 


Everyone has the right to recognition throughout Canada 
as a person before the law. 


“ARTICLE 4 


All are equal before the law and are entitled without 
any discrimination to equal protection of the law. 


“ARTICLE 5 


Everyone has the right to an effective remedy by the 
competent national tribunals for acts violating the funda- 
mental rights granted him by the constitution or by law. 


“ARTICLE 6 


(1) No person shall be subjected to arbitrary arrest, 
detention or exile. 

(2) Any person who is arrested or detained shall be 
promptly informed of the reasons for the arrest or de- 
tention and be entitled to a fair hearing within a reason- 
able time or to release. 

(3) No one shall be denied the right to reasonable 
bail without just cause. 

(4) No tribunal, royal commission, board or state of- 
ficial shall have the right to compel anyone to give evidence 
who is denied counsel or other constitutional safeguards. 


“ARTICLE 7 


Every ‘person who is deprived of his liberty by arrest 
or detention shall have an effective remedy in the nature 
of habeas corpus by which the lawfulness of his detention 
shall be decided speedily by a court and his release ordered 
if the detention is not lawful. Habeas corpus shall not be 
abridged, suspended or abrogated except by parliament. 


“ARTICLE 8 


Everyone is entitled in full equality to a fair and public 
hearing by an independent and impartial tribunal, in the 
determination of his rights and obligations and of any 
criminal charge against him. 


“ARTICLE 9 


Every person is entitled to all the rights and freedoms 
herein set forth without distinction of any kind such as 
race, colour, sex, language, religion, political or other 
opinion, national or social origin, property, birth or other 
status. 

“ARTICLE 10 

Any person whose rights or freedoms as herein set forth 
have been violated may apply for relief on notice of motion 
to the supreme or superior court of the province in which 
the violation occurred. 
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“ARTICLE 11 


The above articles shall not be deemed to abridge or 
exclude any rights or freedoms to which any person is 


‘otherwise entitled.” 


Perhaps the biggest obstacle this issue faces is the 
question of “constitutional amendment.” Canada was 
united under the British North America Act. As 
pointed out above, the act was passed by the Parlia- 
ment of the United Kingdom, sitting in London, 
and contains no provision for its amend except by 
act of the British Parliament. There has yet to be 
devised a method of admending the act in a form 
compatible with Canadian complete independence. 

Furthermore, since this basic act divides certain 
powers between the federal and provincial arenas, 
some decision must be arrived at, in a manner as 
yet neither discovered nor agreed upon, as to whether 
the bill of rights is exclusively a matter of federal 
concern, or whether it is a matter for the provinces 
alone to legislate upon, or both. This dilemma is 
deepened by the ambiguity of a section (Section 


92, Para. 13) in the British North America Act, 


which reads as follows: 


(92) In each Province the Legislature may exclusively 
make laws in relation to Matters within the Classes or 
Subjects next hereinafter enumerated, that is to say:—.. . 

“13. Property and Civil Rights in the Province... . 


” 


Quebec is exceedingly critical of any move by the 
federal government that it interprets as a trend to- 
ward federal centralization of authority, for it fears 
that a lessening of its influence in national affairs 
would result. Besides, Quebec does not want any 
federal legislation that might conceivably weaken or 
dilute its particular and unique brand of French- 
Canadian culture. 

Another thorny problem is the question of the 
sovereignty of Parliament. The written Constitution 
of the United States regulates and restrains all de- 
partments of government, including the Congress. 
A bill of rights after an American model would un- 
deniably be a restriction placed upon Parliament, 
and such a restriction is incompatible with the Brit- 
ish concept of the supremacy of Parliament. A bill 
of rights enacted like any other statute would be 
subject to repeal by a simple majority, which would 
seareely guarantee the security to freedom afforded 
by the American version. 

On February 7, 1955, David A. Croll, Q.C., M.P., 
set forth clearly in Parliament the need for a Ca- 
nadian bill of rights: 


“At the present time, because the quality of our citizen- 
ship is not defined, we are in danger of having ten separate 
and distinct types of citizenship in Canada, one for each 
province. It is my view that all freedoms are related. 
If freedom of the press can be threatened by provincial 
legislation as it was on one occasion, freedom of con- 
seience and freedom of religion may also.be threatened, 
as has also been the éase. ~~ ee 
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“T think we should distinguish between freedom and 
sovereignty. Sometimes the latter is taken for the former. 
They are not the same. To give examples of the dangers, 
there is the Duplessis padlock law which is still the law 
of one province, the Alberta press act which was disallowed, 
and the recent amendment by Duplessis of the freedom of 
worship act which has as its purpose to get around a 
decision by the supreme court which favoured Jehovah’s 
Witnesses. Individual freedoms are not a law of nature 
but the will of man, and in a fiercely competitive world 
they cannot be taken for granted... . 

“As has already been indicated by one of the speakers, 
free speech in Canada is guaranteed by no statute. It is 
tolerated by the courts and it is allowed by the public 
so long as it does not radically affect public opinion. 
Duplessis has never been prevented from padlocking news- 
papers or clamping pamphlet distributors into jail. Freedom 
of worship is guaranteed by no law on our statute books. 
At the United Nations we defend freedom of worship, 
speech, press, religion and freedom from arbitrary arrest; 
thus we should be pinned down to guarantee them at home. 

“Let me indicate for a moment some of the things I 
have in mind for a bill of rights. There are, of course, 
the racial discrimination cases which are widely reported 
in the press. There are a great number of cases which 
do not come to the attention of the publie and are unknown 
except to the parties involved. One of the fundamental 
freedoms in any bill of rights is the freedom from discrim- 
ination on the ground of race, colour or ereed. Equally a 
right is the freedom of the individual who practises his 
religion according to his beliefs. Any bill of rights must 
protect these most precious and personal of all freedoms, 
which cannot be limited or qualified. 

“In Canada we have no preferential religion. In the 
eyes of the law and at the bar of justice all religions are 
valid and deserving of respect. This must be affirmed in 
a bill of rights so it will be a constant reminder to those 
who may be tempted to instil intolerance by reason of 
their numerical or economic superiority. We are a land of 
minorities, religious as well as racial. The Protestant, the 
Catholic, the Jew, the Mohammedan—yes, the Jehovah’s 
Witness’—practises his religion not on sufferance but as 
of right. 

“Political freedom is equally important. I referred be- 
fore to the Duplessis padlock law, which is an abridge- 
ment of the right of assembly and which is still part of 
the law of one of our provinces. I speak of the right of 
assembly, and that brings to mind old phrases that are 
well remembered, such as the right to join the union of 
one’s choice; freedom of the press and freedom of communi- 
cation. I do not suggest that legislation in itself is a com- 
plete answer, but it does have the effect of focusing the 
problem and spotlighting for any citizens the real difficulty. 
Once awakened to the truth they are ready to take action. ... 

“The purpose of a bill of rights is to guarantee that the 
basie freedom of the individual will not be violated, while 
at the same time restricting that freedom which might 
jeopardize the safety and security of the state. What I 
ask in a bill of rights is freedom under the law depend- 
ing on two basic principles: One, that the individual may 
do and say what he pleases, so long as he does not trans- 
gress the substantive law of the land; two, that public 
authorities may ‘only do those things which are authorized 
by common law or statute’ Within that framework our 
Canadian bill of rights can be constructed.” 
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In Worms, Germany, where Martin Luther faced the German Imperial Diet so courageously, stands this 


monument, with Luther the central figure. Figures of the supporters of the Lutheran movement surround 
him on the various corners of the memorial. 


Martin Luther and 
Demoeratie Freedom 


By JOSEPH MARTIN DAWSON, D.D. 


Mhaerrs LurHer, in his maturity, be- 
lieved that as the spirit and the flesh exist together 
in the same person, and as their spheres cannot be 
neatly segregated, just so. the state and the church 
must remain joined together. The sword, which be- 
longs to the state, and the Word, which belongs to 
the church, he thought, may for this reason be used 
in unison for the extension and maintenance of re- 
ligion. This, of course, implied establishment of the 
church by the state and civil persecution of religious 
dissenters, policies to which he gave emphatic ap- 
proval. 

For all this, Luther admitted that the state was 
not specifically Christian, indeed could never be; and 
that even Turks might be capable of administering 
civil government. Roger Williams showed the in- 
adequacy of the flesh-and-spirit simile, as applied to 
church and state, by pointing out that the member- 
ships of the church and state are distinctly different, 
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likewise their spheres are essentially different. For 
this cause, argued Williams, the state cannot employ 
the sword except as the instrument of police power 
to enforce civil laws; and the church can only use 
the Word of truth and love in moral suasion to obtain 
obedience to spiritual laws. Williams’ doctrine meant 
complete separation of church and state and full 
religious liberty for every individual and group. 

Although it is true that Luther and the Protestant 
Reformation gave great impetus to freedom in the 
world, it is high]y important to learn in what partic- 
ulars the man and the movement brought this 
gracious result to pass. It must also be learned in what 
ways—and why—Luther continued the dark prac- 
tices of persecution and union of church and state. 
A true understanding of the modern world is not 
possible without a clear comprehension of these 
facts. 

It is admittedly somewhat difficult to ascertain pre- 
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cisely what Martin Luther taught concerning church- 
state relations, first of all, because he did not leave 
to posterity a systematic treatment on the subject, 
and second, because interpreters are so much divided 
as to what he actually said or wrote about it. We 
have also to take into consideration the controversial 
times in which he lived and his fiery temperament in 
discussion, also his changing attitudes due to political 
and ecclesiastical developments during the Reforma- 
tion. 

Perhaps the root of Luther’s confusion consisted 
in his adherence to the prevailing idea of what the 
Germans called Volkskirche, or the identity of ter- 
ritorial population with church membership. Thus 
he held that the area of the local church always 
coincided with the political community. Although 
apparently at times he conceded that church mem- 
bership should be voluntary, he utterly rejected the 
sect concept of a pure church membership based 
on regeneration. Although he believed that salvation 
was conditioned by personal faith in Jesus Christ, he 
still clung to infant registration into church member- 
ship for all born into the state. The great reformer 
interested himself in preserving recognition of a 
church society identical with the society of the state. 

At this distance we discern the fact that under the 
circumstances Luther was as much preoccupied with 
maintaining a Christian society as with creating a 
Christian church. To keep the society Christian he 
felt the necessity, temporarily at least, for invoking 
the aid of the prince as well as that of the priest. 
Believing that the office of the civil magistrate is 
divinely ordained, he held that Christians who will 
always be a minority in this world required the pro- 
tection of the secular authority. He tried valiantly to 
distinguish the peculiar duties of the secular author- 
ity as pertaining primarily to preserving order, pro- 
tecting property, executing the laws of the land, 
caring for the poor, punishing the wicked, and order- 
ing society. Nevertheless, he invested the godly prince 
and the civil power with that authority that formerly 
the Church of Rome claimed, and, partially at least, 
exercised through the Papacy. He was willing to 
countenance death at the hands of the state for 
blasphemy and for sedition, which too often was 
identified with heresy. He saw no impropriety in 
magistrates becoming nursing fathers to the church, 
hence his unhesitating union of the church with 
the state. 

In addition to persecution of dissenters “ie other 
evils under union of church and state Luther’s teach- 
ing of the state’s expanded functions produced two 
bad tendencies. The first of these was a disposition 
on the part of Christians to become uncritical of 
the secular power, to leave to the state the solution 
of all social problems, thus to lull the Christian con- 
science into a disastrous quietism, which also in- 
duced a lamentable indifferentism regarding church 
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support, supplied out of taxes by the state. It fell out, 
therefore, that Lutheran Christianity tended to drift 
into excessive preoccupation with matters of dogma 
and doctrine, with a serious loss to society. The other 
tendency was more serious still, in that it led to grant- 
ing the state exaggerated powers. This is why many 
great thinkers attribute to Luther responsibility for 
the rise of statism culminating in Naziism. Thus 
Karl Holl declares, “The advance of absolutism in 
Germany was not impeded, but rather encouraged by 
the Reformation.” Lord Acton held that Luther 
hated liberty, saying, “The notion of liberty, whether 
civil or religious, was hateful to his despotic nature, 
and contrary to his interpretation of the Scripture.” 
Figgis gives it as his opinion that “Luther . . . paved 
the way for the exalted theory of the state enter- 
tained by Hegel and his followers.” True, Luther- 
ans from the days of Goethe and Fichte stoutly deny 
these charges, but the fact stands that totalitarianism 
has manifested many of its worst features in Luther’s 
part of the world. 

It is only fair to pause here for some review of 
the circumstances that led to the progressive formu- 
lation of Luther’s views on church and state. The 
main factor, of course, was that in his struggle with 
the Roman Church, which enjoyed the powerful aid 
of the Empire, he felt it necessary to have assistance 
from the German princes. He was not primarily in- 
terested in politics, but in his critical position he 
could not avoid politics. Gratitude toward Elector 
Frederick was inevitable, and back of the contest 
between the Protestants and the Catholics was a vast 
political conflict not to be ignored. Space does not 
permit us to delineate the various aspects of this be- 
hind-the-scenes battle. The second factor was the 


spectacular event in 

the life of Martin Luther, 

the sixteenth century Re- 
former. 











In 1517 the scholarly monk, Martin Luther, nailed his ninety-five 
theses to the door of the Wittenberg church. 
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amazing growth of the Anabaptist movement, which 
threatened the very existence of the Lutheran sys- 
tem. He attributed the peasants’ revolt to these sec- 
tarians, who advocated separation of church and state 
and full religious liberty. Luther grew less and less 
tolerant, until at last he gave his consent to have the 
Anabaptists killed by the thousands. Certain grave 
abuses among some fanatical Anabaptists, notably 
by Thomas Munger, accented this attitude, a blot 
on his career. 

The vital question to be answered remains: Why, 
in the face of Luther’s policies, can it be said that 
the Protestant Reformation contributed to democ- 
racy and religious freedom? The answer is that the 
basic doctrine of the Reformation—the universal 
priesthood of believers—gave to every one equal 
rights before God. Another fundamental Reforma- 
tion doctrine, the right of private judgment, the right 
of every one to interpret the Scriptures for himself, 
was in essence a democratic principle. Luther’s great 
text, “The just shall live by faith,” gave the individ- 
ual, whatever his status or lack of privilege, the same 
access to God as every other. 

The effect of the Reformation on democracy and 
religious freedom is further accounted for by the 
close alliance of the Reformation with the Renais- 
sance, or Humanist movement. There was then ris- 
ing in the world a measureless interest in man, a 
belief that the proper interest of mankind is man. 
The immediate effect of this was to stimulate an 
unquenchable interest in free inquiry. The Human- 
ists included the Bible in their investigations, which 
led to wide reading of the Bible, something that in 
itself led to freedom. Luther and Erasmus had much 
in common, both holding that the Roman Church 
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had relapsed into the Judaistic legalism castigated by 
Paul. Both men quarreled with the pope—Luther 
charging that he imperiled the salvation of souls and 
Erasmus alleging that he impeded free investigation. 

In order to appreciate the grandeur and sublimity 
of a vast mountain range, or a peak like Mount 
Mitchell or Pikes Peak, it is necessary for the be- 
holder to stand at some distance from it. Only then 
will its lofty height and far-stretching outlines ap- 
pear in true perspective. So it is with respect to that 
towering watershed of history, the Protestant Ref- 
ormation. In 1517 the scholarly monk, Martin 
Luther, nailed his ninety-five theses, or affirmations, 
to the door of the Wittenberg church. Later he 
called to the world: “Here I stand. I can do no other. 
God help me. Amen.” 

That declaration startled the people of his day, 
plunged them into the vortex of a mighty revolution, 
and caused them to reshape all Europe. Those nearest 
that stupendous event were never able to envision 
the immeasurable significance and consequence of it, 
but we who are further away are able to do so today. 

At this date, four hundred years after, we discern 
the fact that the Protestant Reformation in the 
sixteenth century and allied movements left us the 
heritage of the Bible in the language of the people, 
congregational participation in the rites of worship, 
the recovery of Christian home life, new values 
placed upon education, freedom of conscience, 
thought, and speech—in short, the prevalence of the 
democratic ideal. 


The era of the Reformation was a controversial time. Debates 

and altercations were frequent. Our illustration shows one such 

verbal controversy being waged between Martin Luther and John 

Eck. This exchange was carried on in the presence of Duke George 
of Saxony and Prince Barnim of Pomerania. 
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An interesting landscape in the county of Warwickshire, England. The river Avon flows peacefully on its 
way to the sea, and in the distance, the spire of a church in the town of Stratford rises above the treetops. 


The Present Relationship of 
Chureh and State in England 


By FRANCIS CHARLES WHITE, B.D. 


[ Rev. White is general secretary of the Liberation Society 
(Great Britain). Founded in 1844 as the Anti-State Church 


Society, the society changed its name to the Society for 
the Liberation of Religion from State Patronage and Con- 


trol, and later to its present title. This discussion of the 
effect of Establishment upon religion in England, from a 


British point of view, is illuminating.—Eb. ] 


Tae retarion between the churches and 
the state in Great Britain is full of anomalies. The 
Episcopal Church in Ireland, still called the Church 
of Ireland, was disestablished in 1869. The Epis- 
copal Church in Wales, at one time a part of the 
Province of Canterbury, was disestablished in 1920, 
and now calls itself “the Church in Wales.” The 
Episcopal Church of Scotland is not the national 
church. The Established Church in Scotland is 
Presbyterian, and is therefore not episcopal [under 
bishops] in the matter of church government. The 
sovereign is a member of the Church of England 
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when in England and a member of the Church of 
Scotland when in Scotland. Again, the Church of 
England is not limited to England. It has provinces, 
primates, archbishops, bishops, and churches in all 
parts of the Commonwealth, and bishops and clergy 
in all parts of the world under the Archbishop of 
Canterbury. The Lambeth Conference is attended 
by bishops from almost every part of the world. 

In this short article I must limit myself to the 
Anglican Church in relation to England, the only 
place where it is established. My purpose is to show 
simply and fairly the unsatisfactory situation in the 
matter of religious freedom and equality created by 
the fact that the Church of England is an estab- 
lished church. There are many in the Anglican 
Church in favor of disestablishment. But the desire 
of most clergy in the Church of England is to 
achieve freedom of action without losing the privi- 
leges establishment carries with it. 
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. It was during the reign of Henry VIII that an act was passed 
making the king the supreme head of the church in England. 


By an Established Church we mean a church 
standing in a special relation to the state and thus 
in theory the church of the nation. So far as the 
Anglican Church is concerned this involves two fea- 
tures: privileges not granted to other churches, and 
control by the state not exercised over any other 
church. Illustrations of the former are: the right of 
bishops to sit in the House of Lords; the conduct of 
public functions, such as the coronation; and finan- 
cial maintenance by means of government bonds. 
The last, to the figure of £52,000,000 was given 
by the government in 1936 in exchange for tithe-rent 
charges, which are now collected by the Tithe Re- 
demption Commission, a governmental agency. 

The appointment of bishops is an illustration of 
state control in church affairs. Appointments to 
episcopal rank are made by the sovereign on the 
advice of the prime minister, a fact that causes great 
concern in many quarters of the Established Church. 
The reason for this situation is that the sovereign 
is head of the church. She is bound to worship ac- 
cording to the provision of the Act of Uniformity 
(1662), with slight deviations permitted by an 
Amending Act in 1872. Convocation [the two- 
chamber assemblies of the Anglican clergy of the ec- 
clesiastical “provinces” of Canterbury and York] can 
only meet as summoned by the sovereign, and the 
royal assent is necessary to the validity of every 
canon of the church. 
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The act that made Henry VIII the head of the church in England 

was repealed in the first year of the reign of Mary, and the 

supremacy of the pope over the church in England was once more 

established by law. Under the reign of Elizabeth I the supremacy 

in ecclesiastical affairs was restored to the crown. From that 

time to the present the sovereign has been the head alike of the 
state and of the church in England. 


The origin of the royal supremacy, as it is called, 
goes back to Reformation days. Before the Reforma- 
tion, when the supremacy of the pope was acknowl- 
edged in all matters ecclesiastical, there was, legally 
speaking, no union between church and state in Eng- 
land. An act passed in the reign of Henry VIII made 
him the supreme head of the church in England and 
those who denied the supremacy of the king were 
liable to capital punishment. This act was repealed 
in the first year of the reign of Mary, and the suprem- 
acy of the pope over the church in England was 
once more established by law. But by one of the 
first Acts of Parliament in the reign of Elizabeth I, 
the supremacy in ecclesiastical affairs was restored 
to the crown. From that time to the present day the 
sovereign has been the head alike of the state, and of 
the church, in England. 

With the growth of constitutional government the 
royal supremacy has come to mean the supremacy of 
Parliament, and the Church of England cannot 
amend her canons or forms of worship without par- 
liamentary sanction. This fact has led to both frus- 
tration and subterfuge in the affairs of the church. 

The rejection by Parliament on two occasions of 
the proposed revisions of the Prayer Book of the 
Church of England is an illustration of this. No one 
will dispute the desirability of some changes in the 
Book of Common Prayer. Why then did Parliament 
twice throw out the bill intended to allow alterations 
in the book? In rejecting the “Deposited Book” (to 
give the so-called revised Prayer Book its official 
name) Parliament quite properly took into consider- 
ation both the historic witness of the Protestant 
Church of England and the strong protests of the 
Evangelical section of the Established Church. 

But the “Deposited Book,” rejected by Parliament, 
is widely used with the consent of the bishop in his 


diocese, though he has no authority to permit any . 


deviations from the Book of Common Prayer, apart 
from certain slight changes allowed by Parliament 
in 1872. Such action on the part of a bishop is 
tantamount to defiance of Parliament, and a breach 
of the British Constitution. It is none the less blame- 
worthy because Parliament has up till now refrained 
from taking official action. 

It must be remembered that the Book of Common 
Prayer, although representing a compromise, pro- 
vides a form of worship suitable for a reformed and 
Protestant Church. Incorporated as it is in the Act 
of Uniformity of 1662, it makes the dividing «line 
between the Anglican Church and Nonconformity. 
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This was part of a parliamentary settlement that had 
the effect of deciding who should enjoy the use of 
the. national endowments of religion. Any devia- 
tions, therefore, which may be proposed in regard 
to that settlement, especially any alterations in doc- 
trine or doctrinal emphasis, are a matter for the ul- 
timate decision of Parliament. 

So long as the Church of England remains estab- 
lished and acts as the official church of the whole 
nation, Parliament is bound to act as trustee for the 
community at large, and must use its legislative 
power on its behalf. ven 

But while it is true that the Church of England is 
fettered by its connection with the state, it is also 
true that as the State Church it enjoys privileges not 
accorded to other religious bodies. 

The. Enabling Act of 1919, which set up the 
Church Assembly, gave the latter the power to pro- 
mote ecclesiastical measures that would become law 
by the passing of resolutions in the House of Lords 
and the House of Commons. But Parliament cannot 
amend any such measure. It must accept or reject it 


Charles and John Wesley began their preaching in Old England 

in the early part of the eighteenth century. Their sense of Chris- 

tian duty, performed in an exact and methodical manner, soon 

caused them to be known as Methodists. This movement was 

carried to America about 1760, where it is today perhaps the 

largest united Protestant group, a nearly twelve million 
members. 


as a whole. This is called exempted business and 
often takes place late at night with few members 
present, no quorum being required. On the other 
hand the Free Churches can secure changes in the 
law only by the costly and troublesome method in- 
volved in an Act of Parliament. 

By way of example of the advantageous position 
of the Church of England we might quote the Mar- 
riage Measure of 1930, allowing parties to be mar- 
ried in their “usual place of worship,” regardless of 
the parish in which they live. A similar privilege was 
only extended to Nonconformists by Act of Parlia- 
ment in 1954, a quarter of a century later. 

Another instance of this form of privileged legis- 
lation is the Parochial Church Councils (Powers) 
Measure, 1921, under which the Parochial Council 
has power to levy and collect a church rate [tax] 
for any purpose connected with the affairs of the 
church (though it has no power to enforce pay- 
ment). Attempts to collect the rate have not been 
many and have met with poor success. Some rate- 
payers have met the demand willingly and others 
because they were under the impression that they 
had to. : 

But the undesirability of the Establishment does 
not rest so much on these anomalies as upon con- 
sideration for the welfare of the church itself. The 
spiritual affairs of the Church of England suffer be- 
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A typical little Anglican church near Bedford, in the county of Bedford, England. 


The Anglican Church is the established church of England. The 

sovereign is the official head and member when in England. When 

in Scotland, however, the sovereign is a member of the Presby- 

terian Church, where it is the established church. The Church of 

England is not limited to England. It has churches and congrega- 

tions in all parts of the Commonwealth and in all parts of the 
world, under the Archbishop of Canterbury. 


cause of subordination to the aonspiritual civil 
power. 

The Church of England represents only a minor- 
ity of the people. Despite the beauty and dignity of 
the language of the Prayer Book, much of its con- 
tents is archaic and remote from the outlook of the 
twentieth century. But the inevitable difficulties of 
a fettered church prevent adaptations that would be 
welcome to the modern mind, and tend to lull would- 
be reformers into a state of resigned acquiescence. 

There are many who make or accept the state- 
ment that the disestablishment of the Church of 
England would be a blow to religion throughout the 
world. Is it a blow to religion that there is no estab- 
lished church in the United States, where church 
attendance and religious activities play a far larger 
part in the life of the nation than in England? The 
question can be asked also for the dominions, where 
there is no Establishment. 

At the present time many evangelical members of 
the Established Church believe that the connection 
with the state is a safeguard to the Protestant char- 
acter of the Church of England. The steady growth 
of the Anglo-Catholic movement is sufficient evi- 
dence of the futility of this pious hope, while at the 
same time the disestablished Church of Ireland has 
throughout the years retained its Protestant character 
in a Roman Catholic environment. When a church 
is disestablished and begins to support itself finan- 
cially the power of the laity is bound to increase. The 
English laity is not likely to be carried into the camp 
of the Anglo-Catholics. Protestants have little to fear 
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from a completely self-governed church, whereas the 
Romeward movement has steadily made progress 
under the antiquated and outmoded condition of the 
English Establishment. 

As regards finance, the following facts are worthy 
of consideration. Since 1902, 95 per cent of the cur- 
rent costs of the so-called “voluntary” schools has 
been met out of the rates and taxes. The word “vol- 
untary” was removed in the 1944 Act as passed by 
the Commons, but reinserted by the Lords. It is a 
misnomer, and gives a false impression to the public 
at home and abroad. 

Again there is the tithe (for which the state in 
1936 gave the church £52 million) and other en- 
dowments made when the church was the sole ad- 
ministrator of what we call social service. The grad- 
ual development of the welfare, state means that all 
those national endowments go to swell the income 
of the church, which consists of a minority of the 
nation. 

After the great fire of London the city churches 
were rebuilt out of dues on coal entering the city, 
dues which have amounted altogether to almost 
£737,000, in addition to which Parliament, in 1809, 
voted to the Church of England £100,000 per an- 
num for eleven years. 

There is yet another form of state control of re- 
ligion, less specific but more widespread than the 
state control of the Anglican Church that obtains to- 
day. It is the outcome of town planning, a thing 
excellent in the main, but creating unexpected situa- 
tions as far as religious bodies are concerned. 

In a new town or suburb plans are made and 
sites are allocated for residences, public recreation, 
shops, factories, et cetera, and some are set aside 
for public religious worship. The plan is made, and 
once launched the project must follow the design. 
Accordingly, at:the very outset the planning author- 
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ity has to determine what religious worship shall be 
allowed. It is gratifying, in fact, that the authorities 
have made some provision for religious worship, but 
it is to be remembered that future authorities may 
take a different view. Moreover, even the present 
arrangement is clearly causing difficulty for the re- 
ligious denominations. 

In practice, two or more sites are set aside and a 
local committee of Christian denominations is asked 
to advise which denominations shall have them. In 
practice, again, usually the Church of England will 
take one, and thus there will be only one site availa- 
ble for all the rest of the churches. Which of these 
churches is to have it will depend on a certain 
amount of bargaining between them, but ulti- 
mately on the decision of the planning authority. 
The Church of England is not of course responsible 
for this situation; it is a case of indirect state control 
in religious matters. 

All this, coupled with the fact that other prop- 
erties in the area cannot by law be used for religious 
purposes, obviously restricts all worship to the exist- 
ing denominations. Indeed, it seems to produce the 


One of the picturesque landmarks in Old London is this Tower 

Bridge on the river Thames. Large warehouses line both sides 

of the river. Large boats and barges constantly pass under this 

bridge as they ply their trade up and down this very busy 
waterway. 
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result that in any one district all Free Churchmen 
must be Baptists, in another all must be Methodists, 
and so forth. Furthermore, it is difficult to see how it 
allows any scope for any of the smaller denomina- 
tions, or at a later stage for any other denominations, 
to come into the area. In fact, it must be acknowl- 
edged that although the authorities are quite gen- 
uinely doing their best to provide for religious needs, 
yet the whole system implies of necessity a ration- 
ing of religious thought and activity. 

Finally, there has recently appeared an inclina- 
tion on the part of some authorities to impose condi- 
tions upon the denominations acquiring these sites. 
They stipulate that a substantial church, or chapel, 
in its final form shall at once be erected. The motive 
behind this is, of course, quite reasonable; namely, 
the areas should be developed properly and not come 
along in a semi-unfinished condition. Such a require- 
ment is, however, quite inconsistent with the cir- 
cumstances of most of the Free Churches, and cer- 
tainly of the smaller ones. It implies that the cost 
of a complete group of buildings can at once be 
paid, and then when erected the buildings will at 
once be fully used. This does not fit the practice of 
bygone years. Often temporary buildings were 
erected, and then, as the work grew, a more per- 
manent hall was erected that would be used not 
only for worship, but for youth work and other ac- 
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tivities. Finally, when membership so justified, a 
sanctuary devoted only to public worship was 
erected and the buildings completed. 
If the authorities are to persist in asking for a 
complete and permanent set of buildings at the out- 
set, it will undoubtedly mean that some of the Free 


Churches will be quite unable to take on many sites, 
even if such sites are offered to them. In practice it 
means that only the more powerful denominations 
are likely to get sites for the erection of churches, 
and only the wealthy churches will be able to ful- 
fill the conditions attaching to a site. 


Things That Are Caesar's 
and Things That Are God's 


A New and Marvelous Idea Projected 
Into the World—The Essence of Religious Liberty 


By PAUL CAMERON WHITLOCK 


[Paul Cameron Whitlock is a practicing attorney in the 
city of Charlotte, North Carolina, having been admitted to 
the bar in 1899. He has appeared in the courts of his State 
up to the Supreme Court, and in the Supreme Court of the 
United States. He is an earnest advocate of religious 
liberty.—Ep. | 


J ESUS ANSWERING SAID unto them, Ren- 
der to Caesar the things that are Caesar’s, and 
to God the things that are God’s. And they mar- 
velled at him” (Mark 12:17). Well might the Phar- 
isees marvel, for a new idea had been projected into 
the world—the idea of the separation of church and 
state. New ideas are slow of acceptance. The separa- 
tion of church and state is the essence of religious 
liberty, but it required nearly nineteen hundred 
years for the idea to be accepted at full value by any 
nation. 

There is toleration in history, but toleration is a 
different thing from freedom. It implies an act of 
grace. In most countries today where there are es- 
tablished churches other religions are tolerated. This 
is true in England, where there is an established 
church. The government supports the established 
church, but others are allowed full freedom to carry 
on as they see fit, since the Toleration Act of 1689. 

In the United States the law considers no religion 
as superior to any other. So far as the Government 
is concerned, the Jew, the Catholic, the Protestant, 
the Moslem—all religions and all sects—stand equal. 
They all have the same rights as organizations; the 
members of all have the same rights as individuals. 
The same applies to atheists and to those who pro- 
fess no religion. 

Although most of the early immigrants to Amer- 
ica came out of a spirit of adventure to seek their 
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fortunes in a new world, there were some who sought 
a land where they could be free to practice their 
particular brand of religion without interference by 
government or dominant sect. Among these were 
the little band of Pilgrims and the Puritans who 
came to Massachusetts; the Baptists who settled in 
Rhode Island; the Quakers who found asylum in 
west New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Delaware; the 
Presbyterians who came to Pennsylvania and North 
Carolina; and the Huguenots who settled in South 
Carolina. 

Most of these, however, sought freedom for their 
own particular denomination or sect and not free- 
dom for others. Having discovered in the Sacred Text 
a way of salvation that suited them and which they 
were corivinced was the only way of salvation, they 
felt themselves divinely commissioned to teach the 
way to others, and, if need be, to force that way 
upon others, or, failing in that, to cast them 
into outer darkness. 

It is a peculiarity of human nature that strong 
convictions make men intolerant of the convictions 
of others that are out of line with their own. This 
has been particularly true when the convictions re- 
lated to religion. Throughout the ages men have 
assumed a rightness in their own religious beliefs 
and modes of worship, and have been impelled 
under that assumption to bring others to the same 
views. Proselyting is no sin, however; zeal in propa- 
gating the truth, if one knows what the truth is, is 
praiseworthy. But one who claims the right to prop- 
agate his doctrine should not deny the same right 
to others. 

The early settlers of this country did not. believe 
in that kind of freedom. The seventeenth and eight- 
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eenth centuries witnessed in: America much reli- 
gious intolerance and persecution: “Catholics found 
themselves hounded and proscribed because of their 
faith; Quakers who followed their conscience went 
to jail; Baptists were peculiarly obnoxious to certain 
dominant Protestant sects; men and women of varied 
faiths who happened to be in a minority in a par- 
ticular locality were persecuted because they stead- 
fastly persisted in worshiping God only as their own 
consciences dictated. And all of these dissenters were 
compelled to pay tithes and taxes to support govern- 
ment-sponsored churches whose ministers preached 
inflammatory sermons designed to strengthen and 
consolidate the established faith by generating a 
burning hatred against dissenters.” (U.S. Supreme 
Court Justice Black, in Everson v. Board of Educa- 
tion, 330 U.S. 1.) 

The Puritans had suffered persecution in England 
on account of their disaffection from the established 





FROM SUHRIE COLLECTION 


The tribute money used in the time of Christ, showing the head 

of Tiberius Caesar on one side and the figure of his mother, 

Livia, on the reverse side. This coin was used to illustrate the 

principle involved in keeping separate the things that belong to 
the state and the service due our Lord. 
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church. They came to America “to enjoy the free 
exercise of conscience.” Having found that freedom 
for themselves on the New England shores, they 
decided not to let anyone else enjoy it. Many who 
held religious views not in line with Puritan doc- 
trines were forced to leave Massachusetts. Some of 
those expelled settled in New Hampshire, Rhode Is- 
land, and Connecticut. The famous Baptist Roger 
Williams was banished to Rhode Island. 

All the New England colonies except Rhode Is- 
land passed laws against Quakers, and under the 
leadership of William Penn, Pennsylvania was 
founded as a haven for that sect. Rhode Island and 
Maryland had already taken the first official steps 
toward religious liberty. The charter granted to 
Roger Williams by England in 1644 recognized the 
separation of church and state in Rhode Island and 
in the same year the colony’s first general assembly 
adopted laws granting freedom of conscience. 

In 1649 the Maryland Assembly passed the Toler- 
ation Act, providing that “no person . . . within this 
province, . . . professing to believe in Jesus Christ, 
shall... be any ways troubled, ... for... his or her 
religion, . . . so as they be not unfaithful to the Lord 
Proprietary, . . . or conspire against the civil govern- 
ment established.” This act of religious toleration, 
it will be noted, did not include non-Christians and 
was, therefore, not as broad as the freedom estab- 
lished by Roger Williams in Rhode Island, which 
excluded nobody. 

In Pennsylvania religious liberty was granted to 
all who would acknowledge God, but only those 
professing Christ as Saviour of the world and prom- 
ising allegiance to the king and the proprietor were 
allowed to take part in the government. 
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In Virginia the law recognized the Anglican 
Church only. Presbyterians, Baptists, and Quakers 
were restrained from conducting the rites of their 
faith. Petitions began to be made to the Virginia 
House of Burgesses urging the recognition of inher- 
ent religious rights. On June 12, 1776, the House 
of Burgesses adopted a declaration of rights that con- 
tained among others, the declaration: “That reli- 
gion, or the duty which we owe to our Creator, and 
the manner of discharging it, can be directed only 
by reason and conviction, not by force or violence; 
and, therefore, all men are equally entitled to the 
free exercise of religion, according to the dictates of 
conscience; .. .” 

The Anglican Church remained the established 
church in Virginia, however, until it was disestab- 
lished by the famous “Virginia Act for Establishing 
Religious Freedom,” written by Thomas Jefferson 
and adopted in 1785. 

The Federal Constitution that supplanted the 
Articles of Confederation declared that “no religious 
test shall ever be required as a qualification to any 
office or public trust under the United States.” No 
other mention of religion was contained in the Con- 
stitution. A number of the States declined to ratify 
the Constitution until assured that an amendment 
guaranteeing religious liberty would be adopted. At 
the first session of the First Congress ten amend- 
ments were adopted, known as the Bill of Rights. 
The First Amendment declared: “Congress shall 
make no law respecting an establishment of religion, 
or prohibiting the free exercise thereof or abridging 
the freedom of speech, or of the press; or the right 
of the people peaceably to assemble, and. to petition 
the Government for a redress of grievances.” 

This provision was a limitation on the national 
law-making power, and did not affect the powers of 
State legislatures. The U.S. Supreme Court so held 
in many cases. In Permoli v. Municipality No. 1 of 
the City of New Orleans (III Howard), the Court 
held that “the Constitution of the United States 
makes no provision for protecting the citizens of the 
respective States in their religious liberties; this is 
left to the State Constitutions and laws.” It was not 
until the Fourteenth Amendment was adopted after 
the Civil, War that the guarantees of the Bill of 
Rights were made absolute against State as well as 
Federal encroachment. The Amendment reads as 
follows: 

“All persons born or naturalized in the United 
States, and subject to the jurisdiction thereof, are 








History shows that any church-state 
tie-up tends toward tyranny. 
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‘is serving a people . . 





The church is a symbol of the religious life of a nation. 


citizens of the United States and of the State 
wherein they reside. No State shall make or enforce 
any law which shall abridge the privileges or im- 
munities of citizens of the United States; nor shall 
any State deprive any person of life, liberty, or 
property, without due process of law; nor deny to 
any person within its jurisdiction the equal protec- 
tion of the laws.” 

Thus the guarantee of religious freedom in the 
United States was made complete. Since the adop- 
tion of the Fourteenth Amendment, and particu- 
larly in recent years, the courts have been called 
upon in many cases to construe and apply the con- 
stitutional guarantee of religious freedom with ref- 
erence to separation of church and state. 

In some States the reading of the Bible in public 

schools has been upheld, in others it has been pro- 
hibited, the question usually turning on the provi- 
sions of the constitution and laws of the particular 
State. 
: In Separation of Church and State in the United 
States, by Johnson and Yost, the authors, after an 
exhaustive review of the court decisions of many 
States, say: 

“Tt is the duty of government to protect but not 
to favor one religion above another. Today the public 
school has become far reaching in its influence. It 
. who in general are more 
dependent on it for the education of their children 
than those of any previous time. The public schools 
are supported by the taxes of Protestants, Catholics, 
Jews, and infidels alike. All are entitled to equal op- 
portunities and privileges. The injection of Bible 
reading into the public schools frequently sets up a 
conflict motivated by religious difference. The Cath- 
olic objects to the King James version, the Jew ob- 
jects to the New Testament, the infidel condemns 
them all, and even the Protestants wrangle among 
themselves over religious interpretations.” 

The Supreme Court of the United States has not 
yet passed on the question. As the final authority it 
will doubtless one day settle it. 

In New Jersey a taxpayer brought suit to chal- 
lenge the right of a local school board to reimburse 
parents of parochial school students for transporta- 
tion to school on public buses, on the ground that 
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A capitol building suggests the authority and power of a state. 


such reimbursement violated both the 
Federal constitutions. - 

It was contended that taxation for transportation 
of children to church schools constituted support of 
religion by the state, in violation of the First Amend- 
ment and Fourteenth Amendment. The U.S. Su- 
preme Oourt in Everson v. Board of Education 
(330 U.S. 1) held to the contrary in a 5 to 4 deci- 
sion. It said that under the law in New Jersey, par- 
ents might, in the discharge of their duty under 
State compulsory education laws, send their chil- 
dren to a religious rather than a public school if the 
school met the secular educational requirements 
which the State had power to impose; that it ap- 
peared that these parochial schools met New Jersey’s 
requirements; that the State contributed no money 
to the schools; it did not support them; and that its 
legislation, as applied, did no more than provide a 
general program to help parents get their children, 
regardless of their religion, safely and expeditiously 
to and from accredited schools. 

In Champaign, Illinois, under the aegis of the 
voluntary Champaign Council on Religious Educa- 
tion, classes in religion were conducted weekly, 
thirty minutes for the lower grades, forty-five min- 
utes for the higher, in the regular classrooms of the 
school building. The council employed the religious 
teachers at no expense to the school authorities, but 
the instructors were subject to the approval and su- 
pervision of the superintendent of schools. The 
classes were taught in three separate religious groups 
by Protestant teachers, Catholic priests, and a Jew- 
-ish rabbi. A suit attacking this arrangement reached 
the U.S. Supreme Court, as the now famous Mce- 
Cullom case. 

The court said (Illinois v. McCullom, 333 U.S. 
203-286), “This is beyond all question a utilization 
of the tax-established and tax-supported public 
school system to aid religious groups to spread their 
faith. And it falls squarely under the ban of the 
First Amendment (made applicable to the States by 
the Fourteenth). . . . This is not separation of 
Church and State.” All the justices except one con- 
curred. 

New York has a program that permits its public 
schools, upon written requests of parents, to release, 
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State and 


during a school day, those students who attend re- 
ligion courses operated outside the school building by 
and at the expense of a duly constituted religious 
body, all other students to remain in the classrooms. 
Suit was brought against this program as violative of 
the First Amendment which, through the Four- 
teenth Amendment, prohibits the States from es- 
tablishing religion, or prohibiting its free exercise. 
The case, Zorack v. Clauson, (343 U.S. 306), came 
to the Supreme Court from the Appellate Court of 
New York, which had upheld the program. The de- 
cision of the New York court was upheld by the 
Supreme Court of the United States by a six to 
three decision. 

Justice Douglas writing the opinion of the court 
said: 

“A student is released on written request of his 
parents. Those not released stay in the classrooms. 
The churches make weekly reports to the schools, 
sending a list of children who have been released 
from public school but who have not reported for 
religious instruction. 

“This ‘released time’ program involves neither re- 
ligious instruction in public school classrooms nor 
the expenditure of public funds. All costs, including 
the application blanks, are paid by the religious or- 
ganizations. The case is therefore unlike McCul- 
lom v. Board of Education. . . . In that case the 
classrooms were turned over to religious instructors.” 

“Tt takes obtuse reasoning,” continued the opin- 
ion, “to inject any issue of the ‘free exercise’ of 
religion into the present case. No one is forced to 
go to the religious classroom and no religious ex- 
ercise or instruction is brought to the classrooms of 
the public schools. A student need not take religious 
instruction. He is left to his own desires as to the 
manner or time of his religious devotions, if any... .” 

These cases illustrate how difficult it is to decide 
in every case what is Ceasar’s and what is God’s. 
We may expect many more court decisions before 
the line is clearly established. But it is vitally impor- 
tant to define that line, because of all the rights 
guaranteed and protected by constitutional provi- 
sions, the right of religious freedom is the most fun- 
damental and the most important. 

“T believe,’ comments Dr. Anson Phelps Stokes 
in the preface to his exhaustive work Church and 
State in the United States, “that for most States 
political and religious freedom are inseparable; and 
that for this country, with its republican form of 
government and highly diversified population, any 








An account of past events records that 


separation tends teward freedom. 
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other arrangement is quite impossible if democracy 
is to be preserved. One can see this clearly by notic- 
ing that tyrannical political governments have found 
that they can exist only by trying virtually to sup- 
press the Church, as in Russia during most of the 
period between the two world wars; or by trying to 
make some one branch of the Church the agent of 
the State in matters of education, religion, and 
moral instruction, as was frequently attempted in 
Europe in the nineteenth century. History, how- 
ever, certainly shows that any extensive Church- 
State tie-up tends toward tyranny, and that separa- 


tion similarly tends toward freedom. That separation 
involves dangers and difficulties cannot of course be 
questioned. Separation makes a high order of reli- 
gious education harder to maintain, and encourages 
denominational extremes; but on the other hand it 
discourages religious formalism and much hypocrisy, 
and generally develops religious sincerity and vital- 
ity. Separation may make more difficult the support 
of the forms of religion which are fostered by author- 
itative organizations and by ceremonialism; but it 
surely encourages religious faith that is based on 
personal convictions.” 


Freedom of Conscience 


An American Heritage 


By THEODORE CARCICH 


[Mr. Carcich is a clergyman and church administrator in 
the State of Washington. His concern with religion began 
when he served as altar boy, and has deepened through the 
years, as a matter of personal conviction, in the fellowship 
of God. His opposition to religious laws is here set forth 
on well-reasoned grounds.—ED. | 


Tlave Axertcantsm has often been de- 
fined as consisting of “loyalty to the Constitution, 
the right to criticize, the right to hold unpopular 
views, the right to independent thought, and the 
right to protest.” 

However, unsettled world conditions have caused 
some to advance the suggestion that these basic 
rights should be abridged in order to protect us 
against some dangerous enemy. All Americans are 
agreed that unity is an absolute necessity to national 
welfare and defense. But unity does not call for 
the surrender of a fundamental freedom. 

The irony characterizing various groups seeking to 
safeguard American ideals is their growing disregard 
for the free institutions and basic rights, obtained 
at such great cost. These institutions and rights con- 
stitute the core of all American ideals. One of the 
many rights that has made America great and strong 
is the right of the individual to worship God accord- 
ing to the dictates of his conscience. 

This right is an American heritage. It did not 
come about by accident, nor was it brought to our 
shores by those who came over on the Mayflower. 
Rather, after much misunderstanding and conflict, 
it was hammered out in the halls of debate and then 
incorporated by the people of the United States 
into their national Consitution. 
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This basic right, couched in the First Amendment 
of the Constitution, concedes to all the full and free 
right to entertain any religious belief, to practice any 
religious principle, and to teach any religious doctrine 
that does not violate the laws of morality and prop- 
erty, and that does not infringe upon personal rights. 

But it was not always so. Long before the Con- 
stitution and its amendments were adopted, bigotry, 
intolerance, and persecution afflicted the people of 
our land. The bigotry, intolerance, and persecution 
were caused by religious laws, some so drastic that 
they came to be known as blue laws. It is significant 
that one of the earliest religious laws imposed upon 
an Américan colony required church attendance on 
a specific day of the week under penalty of death for 
persistent violation. 

Early American history is replete with such ex- 
amples. The New England colonies enacted and en- 
forced religious laws of which from twelve to sixteen 


carried death penalties. Of these, the common of-. 


fenses were idolatry, witchcraft, blasphemy, persist- 
ent and presumptuous Sunday desecration, and the 
return of heretics (Quakers and Catholics) to a 
colony after banishment. 

The execution of religious dissenters was the 
logical outcome of the state-enforced religious laws. 
When a religious law with a mild penalty was per- 
sistently disobeyed, zealous churchmen sought to 
compel conscience by stricter and harsher laws. 
The Massachusetts laws against Quakers consti- 
tuted a prime demonstration of how religious laws 
persecuted men unto death in the name of the God 
they professed to honor. 
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The history of early America shows many things of which we are 
not proud: injustices, persecutions for religious beliefs, drastic 
penalties under religious statutes. One law even went so far as to 
inflict the death penalty for persistent nonattendance at church. 


Many of these blue laws persisted after the adop- 
tion of the Federal Constitution. If such laws exist 
in any community today, they should be recognized 
as “hangovers” of something that has been repudi- 
ated by the American people and that is not in 
harmony with the basic law of the land. 

Our founding fathers recognized that God did not 
give any community, State, or government the right 
to legislate in matters of conscience and religious 
belief. And they said so in so many words. They 
contended that man is answerable to the community, 
State, or government for the violation of laws regu- 
lating his conduct to his fellow men; but that he is 
answerable to God, and God alone, for his religious 
beliefs and practices. 

But there are men today who would not have it 
so. They reason that since the majority believe and 
practice a religious tenet, the minority should do 
likewise. 

And this is particularly true regarding the weekly 
Sabbath or day of rest. The fact that there is no 
small diversity of opinion regarding the propriety of 
keeping one day in seven holy; makes civil legisla- 
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tion concerning any particular holy day offensive 
to Americans who may disagree and dissent. 

For instance, the Moslem looks upon Friday as 
his day of rest. The Jew, Seventh Day Baptist, and 
Seventh-day Adventist observe the seventh day of 
the week as their Sabbath. A large number of sincere 
people believe that the first day of the week has 
supplanted the seventh day as the Sabbath, and, 
because of this, must be sacredly observed. 

The very nature of the issue makes it evident that 
legislation compelling men to observe any specific 
day of the week is essentially religious legislation. 
It could not be otherwise. The argument that Sun- 
day laws are framed to give the workingman a day of 
rest is nothing but an effort to avoid acknowledging 
the religious character of such laws. One might as 
well argue that since the night was ordained for 
man to rest from his day’s labor, then laws should 
be enacted forcing him to sleep at night. One is as 
foolish and futile as the other. 

Furthermore, to concede that the government has 
a right to impose one religious duty upon a minority 
against their will, implies that the government can 
enforce all religious duties upon both the majority 
and the minority. This right, once granted, carries 
with it police action and persecution in matters of 
religion. 
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Under the American system of government, lib- 
erty of belief and practice is preserved alike for the 
Christian, Jew, Moslem, Buddhist, and for all who 
believe that their tenets and holy days are illumi- 
nated by the light of divine truth. One may believe 
what he wishes, as long as he does not attempt to 
force it upon others against their will. It would be 
just as wrong for the worshipers on the seventh-day 
Sabbath to seek civil legislation enforcing the ob- 
servance of the seventh day of the week, as it is 
wrong for the first-day advocates to seek legislation 
for their day. 

By the same token, all religionists must remember 
that their right to believe as they wish is preserved 
equally for the skeptic, the agnostic, and the atheist 
who says in his heart, “There is no God.” The Con- 
stitution guarantees the right to believe, and the 
right not to believe. Any legislation denying either 
right is un-American. 

To argue that a religion cannot exist without civil 
legislation is to admit the weakness of that religion. 
When religion is recognized as a matter of con- 
science, resting upon voluntary action and freedom 


of choice, it becomes obvious that the objectives of 
religion can never be realized by civil legislation. 

Consider the Sabbath day for an example. The 
Sabbath was divinely ordained for spiritual rest, de- 


- votion, and ministry to others. It can only be ob- 


served by a spiritual-minded adherent. No amount 
of civil law can make a citizen spiritual-minded 
about any day of the week. Neither can the day be 
enforced by civil magistrates, nor its violation pun- 
ished as an offense against God under the civil penal 
codes. Such a course of action is just as repugnant 
to God as was the casting of the three Hebrew 
worthies into a fiery furnace by Nebuchadnezzar. 

There is no more justification for the imposition 
by civil law of the true religion than there is for the 
false. The favoring of one particular religion by leg- 
islative action is tantamount to turning the clock of 
history backward and reviving the ills that plagued 
Europe for centuries. As Americans of all persua- 
sions it is our task to draw men into our churches 
by spiritual power, and not by police action. This 
alone will preserve liberty of conscience—an Ameri- 
can heritage! 
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A Guest Editorial 


[Mr. Eckenroth is a preacher of wide experience whose 
public services have taken him into four continents, and have 
deepened his love for religious liberty, as he has seen both 
its recognition and its abuse. We welcome his editorial on 
the church and the civil law.—Eb. | 

Ir 1s one THtne for the church to or- 
ganize for spiritual persuasion and to rely upon the 
spiritual power and dynamics of Christianity to lead 
men to the observance of a day of rest, but it is 
quite another thing to devise legal schemes, blue 
laws, and compulsory measures disguised as methods 
of “urging people” to fulfill these obligations. 

When the strong arm of legalism must be called 
upon by the church in any capacity to bring about 
moral reformations it is no longer a method of per- 
suasion in the strictest sense of free moral operation. 
I wish that in this enlightened and advanced twen- 
tieth century the church leadership would have so 
matured spiritually as to discard medieval legal meth- 
ods to extend the influence of the church. 

Any church, whether it be Protestant or Catholic, 
which resorts to civil law to bring about its work of 
spiritual and moral emphasis is by that very act de- 
nying the basic thesis of true American democracy 
of separation of church and state. It is therefore to 
be hoped that strong voices may be joined together 
to oppose any refurn to blue laws of any character, 
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to force any man to worship on any day that is not 
of his absolute moral persuasion. To force the free 
will is not persuasion at all, but a compulsion ab- 
horred by freedom-loving men and women. 
M. K. Ecxrenroru 
Washington, D.C. 


Basis of Procedure 


Tue epirors or Lrserty take the state- 
ments in respect to religious liberty made by a man, 
or by an organization, or by a government, at their 
face value. 

They accept pronouncements of this nature as a 
basis of procedure, reckoning them sincere until un- 
mistakable evidence is presented that the declarations 
are not sincere. The editors accept such statements 
also as the best that may be expected of a certain 
man or a given organization at the moment, if they 
fall short of the ideal, on the principle that “half 
a loaf is better than none.” 

- The editors know of no other way of making the 
best of a world that is not at its best. We are not 
naive. We are not deceived as to actual conditions. 

We just try to make the best of what is offered. 
In referring to, and even approving, a pronounce- 
ment, we are by no means endorsing what the man 
or the organization making the declaration may stand 
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for. We simply hope that he or they mean what they 
set forth. We seek to use their declaration as a basis 


of procedure for what we hope will mean gain to 


the cause of religious liberty. F. H. Y. 


Chureh and State in Guatemala 


Tue recent overtHROW of the Arbenz 
government of the Republic of Guatemala, said to 
have been Communist dominated, and the entry of 
Carlos Castillo Armas into the presidency gave oc- 
casion for the Roman Catholic Church in the re- 
public to look for a closer union with the state. 

The church had been established as representing 
the only official religion for the first half century of 
the country’s independence. In 1871-73 a Liberal 
movement in Guatemala led to confiscation of the 
church’s property. However, the church continued 
to be of great influence. Education remained in the 
hands of the priests, and the government supported 
the parochial school system. 

When things quieted down after the recent Armas 
coup d'etat, the Archbishop of Guatemala made a 
plea that the people pray for a restoration of the 
church to what he considers its rightful place in the 
national life of the republic. As though in reply, 
President Castillo Armas stated that he knew “strong 
sectors in the Republic” were urging that Roman 
Catholicism be made the official religion, but de- 
clared that for any “to seek more rights for some 
than for others is the equivalent of destroying the 
harmony” that should be collectively enjoyed by all, 
and would “destroy religious freedom.” 

It would be a noteworthy achievement for the 
newly constituted government of Guatemala to come 
to the place of the religious freedom of which its 
southernly Latin-American neighbor Uruguay can 
boast, through.the complete separation of church and 
state, and the denial of financial aid from the tax 
funds, or any other sort of special privileges, to any 
form of religion. Cc. 8. L. 


A Victory of Freedom in Italy 


Tue Covnor or Srare in Iraty, the 
highest administrative tribunal from whose decision 
there is no appeal in the courts, ordered last No- 
vember that the Ministry of the Interior should grant 
juridical recognition to the Pentecostal denomination 
in Italy, giving it the same legal status as that en- 
joyed by the Roman Catholic Church, and by other 
Protestant churches, and opening the doors of the 
sect’s churches for public worship. 

This is a most decisive victory for religious free- 
dom in Italy. The Fascist government dissolved the 
Pentecostal sect in 1935, holding that its activities 
were contrary to the “social order” and dangerous to 
the “integrity of the race.” 
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The decision of the Council of State will release 
the Pentecostal sect of all restraints upon their free- 
dom of operation. It and other Protestant denomina- 
tions will be permitted to hold-services open to the 
public, and to collect money from their congrega- 
tions for whatever lawful purposes they may desire. 
The decision will permit Protestant pastors to conduct 
religious services and rites, and to perform legally 
binding marriages. 

The Council of State severely criticized the Minis- 
try of the Interior for having withheld juridical rec- 
ognition for a very long period after an appeal had 
been made requesting such recognition. The council 
stated that no legitimate reason existed for refusing 
recognition, and pointed out that the Ministry of the 
Interior, knowing this, had had recourse to inaction, 
neither rejecting nor accepting the Pentecostal sect’s 
petition. 

This Protestant group had formerly been the vic- 
tim of annoyance and interference by the police and 
by mobs inspired by the leaders and sponsors of the 
state-established church. The decision of the coun- 
cil, placing all religions, both Catholic and Prot- 
estant, on the same footing before the law, makes 
entirely illegal this sort of persecution. 

It is heartening to see a victory such as this gained 
in a country that has for a millennium and a half 
been the seat of the Papacy, which has always flour- 
ished under the privileges of state cooperation. 

It is a happy day when church buildings, long 
kept locked, are opened, and people left free to 
engage in the exercise of religion. There is no justifi- 
cation for Christians persecuting Christians. 

C. 8. L. 


World Struggle 


Ewctvupep tn THE mMessace of President 
Eisenhower on the state of the Union, delivered to 
the Congress of the United States on January 6, 
1955, were these words: 

‘It [the world struggle] is not a struggle merely 
of economic theories, or of forms of government, or 
of military power. At issue is the true nature of man. 
Either man is the creature whom the Psalmist de- 
scribed as ‘a little lower than the angels,’ crowned 
with glory and honor, holding ‘dominion over the 
works’ of his Creator; or man is a soulless, animated 
machine to be enslaved, used and consumed by the 
state for its own glorification. 

“Tt is, therefore, a struggle which goes to the roots 
of the human spirit, and its shadow falls across the 
long sweep of man’s destiny.” 

It is painful to have to know, after so many sacri- 
fices for freedom have been won; after so much of 
oppression and slavery have been put away; after 
the sacrifice of so many martyrs who have died for 
freedom’s very life, that at this late day the president 
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of a republic of free men should have to make so 
urgent a challenge. It is tragic to think that there is 
perhaps less freedom today than fifty years ago. 

But the dangerous climax to which Mr. Eisen- 
hower’s message points can be changed to an anti- 
climax of freedom. The unexcusably ignorant, the 
unwisely indifferent, the sneeringly cynical, or the 
ignobly fearful, may shrug off the warnings, or sneer 
at the “theoretical altruism” of men who are resolved 
to be free, or shrink from the bold methods necessary 
in support of freedom. 

These attitudes are too common among us. But 
liberty knows another and better way of living and 
doing: the way of a realistic idealism that will yield 
to no refusal; the way of a free life, courageously 
preserved. 

“What is man?” a great Book asks. The answer 
must ever be that man has reason and will. These 
features distinguish man from other creatures. Any 
system of human relationship, whether it be religious, 
political, social, or economic, that frustrates the free 
expression of reason and will is destructive. It makes 
man less than man, and moves him nearer the level 
of the beasts, or the amoeba. In order to find within 
himself, ready for arousement, or to accept from di- 
vine sources outside of himself the stimuli that will 
actuate his reason and his will, and inspire him to 
reach to higher attainments and to higher levels of 
reason, it is necessary that man be free. 

Religious liberty clears the path along which high 
attainment is to be sought. Indeed, without religious 
freedom no other liberty is secure. At this present 
time, when much of man’s aspiration toward free- 
dom is being so shrewdly opposed and so ruthlessly 
stultified, the right of man to be free must be pressed 
home more effectively than ever. Man is less than 


man in proportion as he is less than free. 
F. H. Y. 


Financing Parochial Schools 


Tue Curcaco “Darry Trrsvne” on Janu- 
ary 11, 1955, carried an account of the Rt. Rev. 
Msgr. Daniel F. Cunningham’s educational report 
for 1953-54, to Cardinal Stritch. The report pointed 
out that the Catholic grade and high schools saved 
Chicago and Cook County taxpayers $76,874,345.63 
last year. This figure does not include Catholic col- 
leges and universities, nor the higher per capita costs 
of vocational education. The report went on to say 
that the growth of the Catholic school system had 
been so great that teaching communities had to be 
supplied by lay teachers. 

It is one of the glories of the American system of 
separation of church and state that a church may 
carry on its own system of schools, independent of a 
public school system provided by the state. The 
American Constitution guarantees every church that 
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right. In the case of Pierce v. Society of Sisters, 368 
U.S. 510 (1925) the United States Supreme Court 
held that an Oregon statute requiring all children 
between the ages of eight and sixteen, with certain 
exceptions, to attend the public school of the district 
where the children resided, was unconstitutional in 
that it interfered unreasonably with the right of par- 
ents and guardians to direct the education of the 
children under their care and control, and because it 
violated the rights of denominational and private 
schools. 

It should be noted, however, that such rights do 
not relieve the individual from his obligation and 
responsibility as a citizen in paying taxes and sup- 
porting the public school. Such a privilege is in no 
wise a form of “double taxation.” The added expense 
necessitated in conducting a second “private or pa- 
rochial” system of education is what parents incur 
for the privilege of sending their children to a school 
where they may secure the type of education they 
wish them to receive and which is not offered by the 
state. 

It should, however, be constantly kept in mind 
that religious denominations, free as they now are 
to conduct their own church schools, need to take 
alarm at any attempt to form financial alliances or 
to secure financial aid from the state. Such alliances 
are not only costly but dangerous, and constitute the 
most vicious of all alliances between the church and 
the state. As stated by Justice Jackson, in delivering 
the opinion of the United States Supreme Court 
in the case of Wickard, Secretary of Agriculture, v. 
Filburn, 317 U.S. 111 (1942): “It is hardly lack 
of due process for the Government to regulate that 
which it subsidizes.” 

Tremendous pressure is being brought to bear today 
upon both state legislatures and Congress to secure 
public funds for the aid of sectarian schools. Many be- 
lieve that with a “first” and “second breach” in the 
wall between church and state already made—by em- 
powering the local school authorities to use school 
funds to provide free textbooks and free transporta- 
tion for parochial schools—a “third and a fourth 
breach and still others will be attempted.” 

There is good counsel in an editorial in the Pitts- 
burg Catholic, official organ of the Pittsburgh dio- 
cese: “Under favorable conditions, assistance from 
the public treasury is a handicap and a difficulty ; un- 
der unfavorable circumstances it can become a ca- 
tastrophe.” 

The North College Hill episode is a foretaste of 
the dissension, the neighborhood bitterness, and the 


‘educational chaos that will be experienced on a na- 


tional scale when tax funds are tangled with re- 
ligion and used for a church-dominated education. 
Such practice can only lead to discord and strife and 
is fundamentally opposed to the basic idea of the 
separation of church and state. A. W. J. 
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Church and State in Luther and Calvin, by 
William A. Mueller 


Nashville: Tenn.: Broadman Press. 183 pages. 
Price, $2.50. 


Interest in this scholarly book stems largely from 
common belief that Protestantism brought American 
freedoms. By the nature of its contents it corrects 
certain errors in the common belief. The book, how- 
ever, will be welcomed as an excellent - treatment 
(though all too brief) of a subject long lacking ade- 
quate treatment. Although it is hardly a standard of 
reference for discussions of burning issues of the pres- 
ent in which Luther and Calvin figure, it succeeds 
in showing precisely what these two venerated lead- 
ers believed about church-state relations. 

To begin with Martin Luther, the author regards 
it as most disconcerting that the great authorities dif- 
fer widely in respect to what he taught about de- 
mocracy, religious liberty, and separation of church 
and state. The English Lord Acton, the German 
Troeltsch, and the American McGovern fairly rep- 
resent those who hold that Luther hated liberty, 
whether civil or religious, and that along with Hegel 
he inspired modern totalitarianism and statism. Goe- 
the and the Lutheran scholars offer to refute this, and 
they do in fact prove that critics of Luther have 


greatly exaggerated his encouragement of any such.. 


Perhaps if Luther had left with posterity a system- 
atic treatment of the subject of church-state re- 
lations the deplorable differences in construing him 
would never have arisen. 

Both sides in this controversy admit that Luther 
was inconsistent, a fact beyond dispute. A curious 
phenomenon was Luther—there were really four of 
him: 1. The young liberal Luther who went all out 
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for freedom. 2. The later disillusioned Luther who 
halted between two opinions. 3. The adaptable 
Luther who accommodated his church necessities to 
political exigencies. 4. The conservative Luther who 
“nvested the godly prince and the civil power with 
that authority which formerly the Church of Rome 
had claimed.” Or so says our author, and who can 
show that he is incorrect ? 

Luther’s difficulties in defining himself consist- 
ently rose from his inability to discard the old idea 
that church and community membership must co- 
incide; from his distrust of human nature; and from 
the failure of his church in Germany to get a grip 
on the common man. These deficiencies caused him 
logically to practice authoritarianism instead of de- 
mocracy. Behind the scenes, too, was the struggle 
between Catholics and Protestants for political as- 
sistance believed essential to the existence of each. 

That Lutheranism did in the end promote reli- 
gious liberty, however, cannot be successfully denied. 
Despite Luther’s persecuting the Anabaptists to 
death and instituting more state churches than ever 
known, his doctrine of the infinite worth of the in- 
dividual inevitably made for brotherhood and de- 
mocracy. The basic doctrine of the universal priest- 
hood of believers put all believers on the same level. 
Even Luther’s favorite text, “The just shall live by 
faith,” removed all dependence upon special privi- 
lege. The right of private judgment advanced equal- 
ity, and the spirit of free investigation made for de- 
mocracy. 

Calvin affected America immensely more. True, 
he too suffered from the prevalent notion that church 
membership must be conterminous with the popu- 
lation. He erred also in attempting a theocratic state, 
which was virtually a church. Moreover, his worst 
error was in asserting that it is the duty of the state 
to enforce the first table of the law as contained in 
the Ten Commandments, which has to do with 
man’s relations to God, as well as the second table, 
which deals with men’s relations to each other. Thus 
his church-state put Servetus to death for heresy. 
But Calvin’s tremendous emphasis on the will of God 
made for human character and everywhere re- 
strained highhandedness in authorities, so tended to 
reduce men to a level under God. He was indeed 
an absolutist, not ruling according to personal im- 
pulses, but according to the Scriptures, the law of 
God, as he believed. This meant a new era for free- 
dom, because it substituted for the personal will of 
monarchs the will of God expressed in the Scrip- 
tures or in laws which reason and conscience ap- 
proved as in accord with God. 
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Not Protestantism, as such, but small independ- 
ent nonconformist groups, which accepted the 
larger implications of Luther and Calvin, procured 
full religious liberty and church-state separation. In 
this country, however, the Protestant main stream 
has absorbed the principles of religious liberty and 
the separation of church and state as interpreted by 
the independents. The churches that thought to 
transplant the European church-state to these shores 
finally yielded to the larger interpretation, became 


Americanized, discarded union with the state, and 
for the most part cordially adopted the practice of 
religious freedom. This, we say, was not repudiation 
of Luther and Calvin, only emancipation from er-’ 
rors that Luther and Calvin understandably com- 
mitted. Happily the larger, truer, more abiding 
principles envisioned by the two great Protestant 
leaders are incorporated in what we call “freedom 
under God.” JosepH M. Dawson 
Washington, D.C. 


* IT 8O HAPPENED — e 





[For those items of news bearing upon questions of re- 
ligious liberty .or relations between church and _ state, 
Liserty is indebted to Religious News Service specifically, 
and to normal news channels and our correspondents gen- 
erally. Comment is in the editorial columns.—Eb. | 





Bus Transportation for Parochial School 


Children 


Last autumn the attorney general of Florida ruled 


that school bus contractors who are transporting pub- | 


lie school children may at the same time make ar- 
rangements with parochial school authorities to 
carry their pupils. In Vermont one of the last rul- 
ings by the outgoing attorney general of the State 
declared that public school buses could transport only 
students of public schools at public expense. In 
Indiana, law permits the transportation of parochial 
pupils by the public school buses along the regular 
runs. A bill has been introduced in the legislature to 
provide for payment when such pupils are picked 
up off the scheduled routes. A bill introduced in the 
Missouri Legislature would shift the responsibility 
for transporting school pupils from the Department 
of Education to the Department of Public Health 
and Welfare, with operating costs charged against 
general revenue funds rather than against the pub- 
lie school funds. Two years ago the Missouri Su- 
preme Court ruled that public funds could not be 
used in any way to aid schools conducted by churches 
and religious organizations. Baptists in North Caro- 
lina have gone on record protesting against the trans- 
portation in publie school buses of parochial school 
children, as a violation of the principle of separation 
of church and state. Each State has its own way of 
handling school pupil transportation. 
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Financial Aid to Parochial Schools 


The National Council of Catholic Women at its 
twenty-seventh national convention in Boston last 
autumn adopted a resolution requesting modifica- 
tion of laws covering expenditures for education, to 
provide support from public funds for parochial 
schools. The Georgia Education Association has 
pointed out a danger in the effort in the South to 
meet the segregation problem by having the State 
support private schools instead of public schools. They 
do not wish to have church-related schools benefit 
by any payments made from public funds to private 
schools under the proposed plan. 


Religion in the Public Schools 


Eleven Indiana public schools began last fall in 
the seventh and eighth grades to conduct an experi- 
ment in education in religion. Dr. Shibler, superin- 
tendent of schools, worked out the program with 
Protestant, Roman Catholic, Christian Scientist, 
and Jewish leaders, to present “religious heritage” 
materials without doctrinal teachings. But the Board 
of Education voted to limit further curriculum devel- 
opments along the line of instruction in religion. 
The American Legion has pledged its support to 
strengthen religious instruction in Indiana schools. 
The North Carolina Baptist State Convention last 
fall declared that to teach religious subjects in public 
schools is contrary to the principle of the separation 
of church and state. In December the Vatican paper 
Osservatore Romano deplored vigorously the lack of 
religious instruction in public schools in the United 
States. In Oregon the attorney general has ruled 
that public school officials must excuse children to 
receive religious instruction away from school prop- 
erty, if requested by a parent, provided it does not 
require more than two hours a week of school time 
and does not interfere with general school activities. 
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The Board of Education in New York City reports 
that attendance in December of 1954 upon religion 
classes by New York City public school pupils was 
nearly 112,000 as compared to 109,600 in December 
of 1953. Children from grades three to eight partici- 
pate in the program. 


Bible Reading 


In Little Rock, Arkansas, a booklet has been is- 
sued under the title Character and Spiritual Educa- 
tion, giving selected portions of the Bible to be read 
in the public schools. The United States Supreme 
Court has declined to review the New Jersey Su- 
preme Court’s ruling of last September that distribu- 
tion of Gideon New Testaments to New Jersey pub- 
lic school children is unconstitutional. 


School Miscellanies 


In Jefferson County, Colorado, a compulsory 
course in social dancing in the high schools has been 
eliminated, under protest of parents who had re- 
ligious scruples against dancing. In Lafayette Parish, 
Louisiana, the school board has rejected a request of 
a priest to teach religion classes for two hours each 
Saturday in a public-school building. The priest 
promised to provide full insurance coverage while 
he was using the building, and to take care of the 
cleaning of the premises after each class. In Charles- 
ton, West Virginia, the county board of education 
has refused to permit Jehovah’s Witnesses to make 
use of the Charleston high school auditorium for 
a convention of the sect in February. In Vermont 
the attorney general has ruled that public-school 
premises may be used by all denominations who 
wish, provided they pay the expenses involved. 


Bradfordsville, Kentucky 


The American Civil Liberties Union has asked 
the Kentucky Court of Appeals to uphold the right 
of Roman Catholic nuns to teach in Kentucky’s pub- 
lie schools. The union took this position in reference 
to the Bradfordsville school case, in which suit was 
brought to prevent nuns from teaching in religious 
habit in the public schools. The suit was lost, and 
has been appealed to the supreme court of the State. 
Last reports indicated that the pupils of Bradfords- 
ville, on strike since September, will be taught 
under private arrangements. 


Building Church-related Schools 


The Wisconsin Supreme Court decision prevent- 
ing the erection of a Lutheran high school in the 
town of Wauwatosa, Wisconsin, has brought forth 
a protest from the National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference. Roman Catholic officials in Piedmont, near 
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Oakland, California, have for two years been en- 
deavoring to secure permits to build a large parochial 
school near the Corpus Christi church in that town. 
Suit has been brought, and the American Jewish 
Congress, the American Civil Liberties Union, and 
the Protestant Episcopal Bishop of California have 
declared themselves in sympathy with the Roman 
Catholic position. Six Protestant ministers in Port 
Washington, New York, have come to the support of 
a Jewish congregation that is seeking a permit to 
put a house of worship in Sands Point, New York. 
Present plans do not include having a school in the 
building. The Jews have brought suit to secure the 
permit. By an almost 2 to 1 majority, voters in the 
State of Utah, of whom about two thirds are Mor- 
mons, have rejected a proposal to transfer three . 
State-operated junior colleges from State control to 
the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints. The 
Mormon Church has declared that it will operate 
the junior colleges if given to them by the State, but 
that they are not “actively seeking” the return of the 
institutions. 


Taxation 


The town of Corry, Pennsylvania, will levy taxes 
in 1955 on parsonages even when attached to church 
buildings. Only those buildings used “specifically 
and primarily for religious purposes” will be ex- 
empted. A bill has been passed in the 1955 Massa- 
chusetts Legislature, proposing to exempt parson- 
ages from tax. The Colorado Supreme Court has 
ruled that church land not used for religious pur- 
poses is subject to taxation. In Raleigh, North 
Carolina, the Department of Building Inspection will 
discontinue issuing free building permits to religious, 
charitable, and social institutions. St. John’s Law 
Review is urging constitutional amendments in all 
the States, laying down uniform regulations for tax 
exemptions affecting religious institutions. 

The Internal Revenue service has ruled that pay- 
ments made to a church-related school for tuition 
cannot be listed for income tax deduction. 

Baptists in Arizona have protested against the re- 
quirement of law that churches withhold from the 
pay checks of their employees amounts due under 
the State income tax laws. The Baptists declared that 
they were not protesting against the income tax, 
but against making the church a collection agency 
for the Government, as a violation of the principle 
of separation of church and state. 

In Indiana an Amish woman has served a 27-day 
sentence in the county jail rather than pay a fine 
for driving a buggy without a license. She declared 
that both putting a license plate on her buggy and 
paying a fine were contrary to her religious convic- 
tions. 4 

In New Hampshire the commission studying re- 
form of the tax situation there has recommended 
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exemption of New Hampshire religious institutions 
from the State inheritance tax. 

The First Unitarian Church of Berkeley, Califor- 
nia, is paying more than $2,200 in taxes rather than 
sign the loyalty oath required by the State of Califor- 
nia of churches that wish to claim tax exemption. 


The Churches and Games of Chance 


Since a Jewish police captain in Brooklyn, New 
York, was demoted, following upon his vigorous en- 
foreement of antigambling laws against games of 
chance being played in certain churches, there have 
been continued agitations over the question. Church- 
conducted raffles were banned in Columbus, Ohio, 
last autumn. Nuns in Merced, California, brought 
into court for playing a lottery, and permitting a 
minor boy to sell tickets for the drawing, saw their 
cases dismissed. At the November elections in Mich- 
igan, a proposal to legalize bingo games operated by 
church or charitable organizations, backed by the 
Michigan Association of Nonprofit Organizations, 
was defeated. Since the margin against the legaliza- 
tion measure was only 2 per cent, the association 
may endeavor to have its proposal adopted later. A 
bill to legalize bingo, introduced into the New York 
Legislature in its January session, is being opposed in 
a vigorous Protestant campaign. 


Sunday Laws 


In Silver Spring, Maryland, a suburb of Washing- 
ton, D.C., the ministerial association has organized 
a drive for better Sunday observance. The drive in- 
cludes giving attention to Maryland’s blue laws. 

In Fair Lawn, New Jersey, near Hackensack, a 
store known as the Two Guys has had assessed 
against it a $100 fine and $3 costs for a second viola- 
tion of Sunday laws. It is reported that the firm has 
decided not to appeal. 

The grocers and preachers of Albuquerque, New 
Mexico, actuated a campaign last autumn to have all 
grocery stores closed on Sunday. A similar campaign 
has gotten under way in Hot Springs, Arkansas. In 
Louisville, Kentucky, a like movement is receiving 
the attention of the Louisville Roman Catholic 
Archdiocese and a Jewish rabbi. Protestant and 
Rontan Catholic clergymen have joined in a Sunday 
closing campaign in Stoughton, Wisconsin. 

In New York City a State statute to protect Sun- 
day: was enforced against a mechanic who repaired 
an airplane engine at the Lockheed plant near 
Idlewild Airport. The New York statute describes 
Sunday as a day “set apart for rest and religious 
uses,” and prohibits Sunday labor except that of a 
“necessary or charitable nature.” The exceptions 
cover work by firms in interstate commerce (subject 
to Federal regulations) ; work of emergency nature; 
work for the general good and welfare of the public. 
The mechanic was fined five dollars. 
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January saw stepped-up police activity in New 
York City against merchants violating the Sunday 
laws of New York State. On Sunday, January 23, 
summonses were served against 58 in the area west 
of Fifth Avenue and north of 27th Street. In a 
number of cases the police ordered customers out of 
stores illegally open, and forced the stores to close, 
among them being auction, jewelry, and linen 
shops. Paint-supply stores and automobile-washing 
services were also closed. The New York State law 
prohibits the selling of anything on Sunday except 
food, beverages, ice, tobacco, flowers, confectionaries, 
souvenirs, newspapers, gasoline, oil, tires, drugs, 
medicines, and surgical instruments. All work is pro- 
hibited except that which is necessary for the good 
order, health, or comfort of the community. The 
law applies the term “sabbath” to the first day of the 
week. Under the law fines up to $20 can be as- 
sessed for repeated offenses, or up to 20 days in 
jail. 

In January the North Carolina Supreme Court 
ruled against an appellant in a Sunday stock car 
racing case arising in Raleigh, North Carolina. The 
decision sustained the constitutionality of a State 
law outlawing Sunday motor vehicle racing. 

In January, nine Evanston automobile dealers 
filed suit in the Illinois Superior Court, asking that 
the city of Evanston and its officials be enjoined from 
enforcing an “unconstitutional, arbitrary, and un- 
reasonable’ blue law,” the enforcement of which 
would prevent automobile dealers from doing busi- 
ness on Sunday. The appeal is on the grounds of 
discrimination, in view of the fact that many other 
businesses are allowed to operate in the face of the 
Sunday closing law. 

A bill has been presented in the U.S. House of 
Representatives to declare Good Friday a national 
legal holiday. A similar measure has been introduced 
in the New York Legislature. Baptists in South 
Carolina and Texas have gone on record opposing 


making Good Friday a legal holiday. 


Government Aid to Denominational Hospitals 


The Southwest Texas Methodist Conference 
voted in January to approve the creation of a non- 
profit corporation to own and operate hospitals in 
the name of the conference. The action anticipated 
an expenditure of some four million dollars, a large 
part of which was expected to come from Federal 
funds. A few weeks before this action, a 325-bed 
hospital, St. Vincent’s Infirmary, was dedicated, hav- 
ing been built at the cost of $6,000,000, partly 
financed from Federal Government funds. Baptists 
in Arkansas have gone on record as opposed to ac- 
cepting Government money for denominational hos- 
pitals, as a violation of the principle of separation of 
church and state. 
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Compulsory Church Attendance 


The American Lutheran Church has asked repeal 
by Congress of an 1896 law requiring West Point 
candidates to attend Protestant Episcopal chapel 
serviées. Baptist and Presbyterian groups have also 
protested. In Youngstown, Ohio, 19 teen-agers were 
instructed by the county juvenile court judge to 
attend church, when he suspended sentence placed 
against them for a gang incident. 


“In God We Trust” 


A bill has been introduced in Congress for stamp- 
ing the slogan “In God We Trust” on all mail matter 
to be canceled. Another bill calls for printing the 
motto “In God We Trust” on all United States cur- 
rency. Another asks that all mail be stamped with 
the slogan “Pray for Peace.” The Post Office De- 
partment has refused to publish a commemorative 
stamp celebrating the 100th anniversary of the 
Young Women’s Christian Association in the United 
States. The rule is that religious organizations or 
events are not considered suitable subjects for com- 
memorative stamps. 


Citation 


Dr. Charles Clayton Morrison, editor-emeritus 
of the Christian Century, and Dr. Joseph M. Daw- 
son, retired executive director of the Baptist Joint 
Committee on Public Affairs, received citations from 
Protestants and Other Americans United for Separa- 
tion of Church and State at their seventh annual 
convention held in Washington, D.C., January 19 
and 20. The citations were presented by Dr. Ed- 
ward B. Willingham, president of the Baptist Joint 


Committee. 


Soviet experts from the Kremlin were reported 
operating in Albania to strengthen the drive against 
religion in that country. 


According to Religious News Service, relations be- 
tween church and state in Argentina are not im- 
proving. “According to reports, government banks 
now have received instructions to make no loans to 
Catholic institutions. Six Catholic prison chaplains 
have been dismissed from their posts. . . . Trouble 
started brewing last September, but did not break 
into the open until November 10 when President 
Peron attacked three bishops and a score of priests 
as enemies of the state.” Ten priests have been ar- 
rested, charged with antistate activities. “The govern- 
ment has taken several steps that have widened the 
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breach. It has legalized divorce and prostitution; 
banned open-air religious gatherings, including the 
final celebration of the Marian Year, and moved to 
eliminate Catholic control over religious education 
in the’ state schools.” 





The Belgian Government is planning to cut state 
subsidies for church schools in 1955, according to the 
Minister of Education. The move is being made to 
“safeguard the economic and social possibilities of 
the future.” The minister criticized the Christian 
Social Party, formerly in power, for having paid too 
high subsidies to the schools. These subsidies were 
cut by Parliament in December. Corresponding cuts 
have been made in the subsidies granted to mission 
schools in the Belgian Congo. 





Burma’s government has restored Buddhist teach- 
ing in all state schools, according to Religious News 
Service, but instruction in other faiths will be pro- 
vided in separate buildings wherever there is “a suf- 
ficient number of non-Buddhist students of a par- 
ticular religion.” The prime minister is reported as 
announcing the government’s determination to 
maintain the Union of Burma as “a secular State 
with a firm policy of religious tolerance.” 





A Roman Catholic priest paid under protest taxes 
levied against the Roman Catholic parochial school 
in Chilliwack, British Columbia. He argued that 
Catholics not only are paying taxes to public educa- 
tion, but also are using their own funds for their 
own schools, and should therefore not be taxed. The 
Catholic Archbishop of Vancouver is urging the in- 
auguration of a released-time system of religious ed- 
ucation throughout British Columbia. 

Montreal police handed out during 1954 more than 
300 summonses to firms staying open on the Roman 
Catholic feast of the Epiphany, in violation of a 
city holy-day bylaw. Appeals were taken from a 
Montreal court, to the Quebec Court of Appeals, 
where the bylaw was upheld. The case has now 
gone to the Supreme Court of Canada. 

Shortly after the January opening of Parliament, 
members of three political parties filed motions call- 
ing for the government to enact a bill of rights for 
the Dominion of Canada. The motions call for a 
bill granting freedom of religion, speech, and the 
press, and specifying several other items of civil lib- 
erty. 
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The Prime Minister of Southern Rhodesia was 
inducted as president of the All-Southern African 
Convention of the Disciples of Christ last October. 
A Methodist missionary in Southern Rhodesia has 
been named chairman of the African Affairs Board 
in the Central African Federation Parliament. 





At the twenty-seventh annual conference of the 
Catholic Association of International Peace, held last 
November in Washington, D.C., Dr. Lietz, of 
Loyola University’s ‘history department, declared 
that Colombians regard Protestant proselytizing in 
their country “as another form of Yankee aggression 
aimed at destroying their way of life and their 
cultural heritage. . .. The Colombians think of their 
own religion in quasi-patriotic terms.” In December, 
the president of the Republic of Colombia dedicated 
his country to the virgin Mary in ceremonies mark- 
ing the close of a five-day National Marian Confer- 
ence in Bogota. 





In January, the French premier visited the city 
of Rome, the first time in twenty years that a French 
premier has been in that city. He was received by 
the Pope, which marks the first audience that a pope 
has granted to a premier of the French Republic. 
In 1904 church and state were separated in France, 
and the government of the republic became com- 
pletely secular. A chapel of worship is being in- 
stalled in the Palace Elysee, official residence of the 
president of the French republic. 





Evangelical Church authorities are complaining 
of increased antichurch activities in the East Zone. 
A pastor of Dresden has been arrested by the Soviet 
Zone authorities on charges of antistate activities. 
He is accused of “anti-democratic incitements” 
through both speeches and leaflets that he has writ- 
ten and distributed. The Soviet Government re- 
cently announced that boys and girls just graduated 
from school were to undergo “Youth Dedications,” 
at which they will be “indoctrinated, converted to 
atheism, and pledged to the service of the state.” 
When this was announced near the close of the 
year, the Evangelical Church announced immedi- 
ately that children who took part in these cere- 
monies would not be eligible for confirmation into 
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the church. The Roman Catholic bishop of Berlin 
in a pastoral letter asked Catholic young people not 
to take any part in these “dedication” ceremonies. 
Protestants and Catholics alike are also protesting 
new marriage and family laws proposed by the East 
German Government. 

In West Germany, Chancellor Adenauer has as- 
sured Roman Catholic authorities that the West 
German Government is upholding the validity of 
the concordat concluded between Germany and the 
Vatican in 1933. Pope Pius XII has voiced his con- 
cern over the abolition of subsidies to denomina- 
tional schools in some of the West German states, 
particularly Lower Saxony. 





Mrs. Margaret Knight, humanist wife of an Aber- 
deen University professor, was given time on the 
government-owned British Broadcasting Company’s 
facilities to lecture on humanism. What she said 
aroused a vigorous discussion. Some newspapers ar- 
gued that Mrs. Knight should not have been given 
time to air views out of harmony with orthodox 
Christianity. Other papers defended her right to 
radio time. 

In suing to have a Glasgow, Scotland, member 
exempted from military service, Jehovah’s Witnesses 
lost their plea, but won recognition as a religious 
denomination in the Edinburg Court of Sessions. 





Religious News Service reports that two leaders 
of the fifteen-member Plymouth Brethren Congre- 
gation on the island of Kythera “were arrainged in 
a court at Praeus on charges of proselytizing by hold- 
ing public religious meetings and distributing ‘un- 
authorized’ New Testaments and sect literature.” 





A committee that investigated foreign missionary 
activity in one of the smaller states in India has re- 
ported 1,200 persons converted to Christianity there 
since 1948. An All-India Conference of Indian 
Christians has protested to the Indian Government 
that attacks on foreign missionaries had “degenerated 
into an attack on the Christian religion and culture.” 
Dr. James K. Mathews of New York, Methodist 
missionary returned from service in India, acknowl- 
edged last January that antimissionary sentiment 
had increased in recent months, but warned that “it 
would be a mistake for American Christians to pic- 
ture India as aflame with universal hatred of mis- 
sionaries.” 
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Anglican Bishop Thompson was expelled from 
Tran in May, 1953, while the Mossadegh govern- 
ment was in power, no reason being stated for the 
expulsion order. The Iranian embassy in London 
last fall granted the bishop a visa to return to his 
home in Isfahan. 





The Israeli Supreme Court has ruled that city 
authorities may not ban the sale of pork by ordinance 
so long as there is no national law against its sale. 
The raising of swine is largely in the hands of the 
Christian population around Nazareth. 





Italy’s Council of State has ruled that the Pen- 
tecostal sect in Italy is to have full juridical recogni- 
tion, and its churches are to be opened to the public. 
However, in December an Italian-born American 
citizen, a member of an Assembly of God group, 
was arrested for holding a meeting without a police 
permit. Twice last year the police removed the name 
from a Church of Christ chapel in Rome. 





Under a court decision the town council of 
Nymegen has been authorized to provide 20 per 
cent of the cost of a newly built Roman Catholic 
church in that city. The case had been pending for 
over a year. 





Roman Catholic Archbishop McKeefry has de- 
clared that unless the Government of New Zealand 
is willing to subsidize church education, it can expect 
young men to refuse to enter wartime military serv- 
ice. 





It is reported that the majority of Norway’s bish- 
ops are opposing a bill pending in Parliament, 
which “in special circumstances” would waive a pres- 
ent requirement that all holders of civil service 
posts in schools must be members of the Lutheran 
Church, the state church of Norway. A committee of 
Parliament has referred back to the church the ques- 
tion of defining the doctrine of hell. Without relin- 
quishing the power of the government to intervene 
concerning the teachings of the church, the parlia- 
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mentary committee feels that in this case it is a mat- 
ter for the church to decide. 


Anglican church leaders in Pakistan have de- 
clared themselves ready to close down their schools 
rather than accept compulsory Islamic instruction in 
Christian missionary schools. The pressure in the 
direction of having such instruction is very strong, 
associated with the movement to have written into 
the new Pakistan constitution that the country is 
an “Islamic State.” The chairman of the Christian 
Constitutional Committee in Pakistan is asking that 
at least three seats be allocated to Christians in the 
new Constituent Assembly. 





The Republic of Panama is planning to issue 
during the next eight years a series of postage stamps 
that will portray in turn each one of the 259 popes 
in the history of the Roman Catholic Church. 





The Associated Press reports that the Polish Min- 
istry for Culture has prohibited religious teaching in 
all Polish elementary schools. 





The Associated Press reports that in Saudi Arabia 
the wives of American workers in the oil industry 
have been given permission, previously denied, to 
drive their own automobiles; also the Protestant 
pastors there may now preach to their own congrega- 
tions. 





- A debate in a committee of the United Nations 
last autumn concerning Southwest African affairs, 
brought from Iraq’s representative a sharp criticism 
of the Dutch Reformed Church of South Africa as 
“largely responsible for racial segregation in South 
Africa and in its mandated South-West Africa.” At 
the same time the Archbishop of Canterbury charged 
the South African Government with methods “im- 
itating the methods of Communist government and 
control. . . . Each detail of the application of the 
policy of apartheid (separateness) seems to us a 
fresh violation of Christian principles and common 
justice.” The British Council of Churches expressed 
a similar protest. 

Both Anglican and Baptist interests in South 
Africa have continued to pretest the Bantu Educa- 
tion Act that, they say, would “restrict the African, 
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stunt him educationally and restrict him spiritually.” 
Anglican bishops in the province of South Africa 
have protested against the limiting of title to school 
property in native areas to one year. 

The Anglican bishop of Johannesburg has ordered 
all of the church’s 23 mission schools in southern 
Transvaal to close by April 1. The schools are serv- 
ing some 10,000 Negro pupils. The closing is in 
protest against limitations put upon the church 
schools by the Bantu Education Act. The Anglican 
Synod in Bloemfontein has voted to lease its schools 
to the government at a nominal fee as a better choice 
between seeking to operate them under the act, or 
closing them. 


An archbishop coadjutor has been appointed to 
Cardinal Segura’s diocese of Seville. News reports 
indicate that this means some curtailment of the 
cardinal’s influence. Southern Baptists have contin- 
ued to protest the closing last summer of a Baptist 
church in Madrid having approximately 100 mem- 
bers. Ecclesia, organ of Spanish Catholic Action, and 
mouthpiece for Cardinal Pla y Deniel, Primate of 
Spain, has protested present restrictions upon free- 
dom of the press in Spain, and is asking for more 
liberty. It will be recalled that last autumn the editor 
of Ecclesia, Father Iribarren, resigned from the edi- 
torship. It was reported that the Director General of 
the Press ordered Father Iribarren to quit, but that 
the cardinal only suspended him. His resignation 
followed. 

Last autumn leaders of Spain’s Protestant com- 
munities appealed to the Minister of Justice to clear 
the way for permits for civil weddings to be issued 
as allowed under Article 42 of the Civil Code. 

It was reported just at the turn of the year that 
the United States military authorities and the Span- 
ish military authorities had arrived at an agreement 
whereby marriages between Americans stationed at 


the United States military facilities and citizens of. 


Spain would be prohibited, if difference of religion 
existed between the contracting parties. In the face 
of protests, the State Department ordered a review 
of the negotiations. 


A move by Sweden’s Minister of Finance last au- 
tumn concerning closing some 200 pastorates has 
met with a vigorous protest from clergymen of the 
Swedish State (Lutheran) Church. Archbishop Bril- 
ioth, primate of the Lutheran church in Sweden, has 
urged that in view of growing communities in 
Sweden, there is need for more rather than less 
church pastors. 
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EN a world fraught with suspicions and 
mistrust it is heartening to know that there are two 
nations that live side by side in peace, with no line 
of bristling cannon to mark the dividing line between 
them. The long era of over 140 years of friendly neigh- 
borliness provides an example for other nations to 
emulate. A fitting tribute to this peace has been 
erected on the western side of the continent. 

This Peace Portal was built by workmen from 
both sides of the line. They labored side by side with 
one motive in mind—completion of a monument 
that might ever stand for the closest ties of com- 
panionship. 

This large archway stands with one foot planted 
in Canadian soil and the other anchored firmly in 
the U.S.A. This memorial was dedicated to the cause 
of peace in September, 1921, with appropriate and 
impressive ceremonies. 

From the American side one’s attention is at once 
arrested by these words, engraved in shining gold 
just above the archway, “Children of a Common 
Mother.” Above the ridgeway, on a large flagstaff, 
the Stars and Stripes, emblem of a freedom- and 
peace-loving nation, flutters majestically in the breeze. 

Walking under the archway, one is reminded of 
these long years of peace by an inscription which 
reads, “Open 100 years 1814-1914.” In fact, the gates 
are always open, for they are turned back and locked 
against the walls of the portal’s interior. Also, upon 
the wall is another inscription that expresses this 
hopeful sentiment, “May These Gates Never Be 
Closed.” 

Passing through the portal, we find ourselves on 
Canadian soil, and as we look toward the blue 
heavens above the archway we can see the Canadian 
red ensign unfurled against the sky. As “these two 
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national emblems float gracefully to the same 
breezes,” they “seem to catch and hold within their 
folds the spirit and purpose of all those who salute 
these colors, as united in the interest of international 
good will.” Below the Canadian flag, across the top of 
the portal, are these thought-provoking words, “Breth- 
ren Dwelling Together in Unity.” 

Among the annual events celebrated at the Portal 
is International Flag Day, July 2. This affords an 
opportunity for both Canadians and United States 
citizens to unite in a common program of interest, 
usually patriotic in nature. The State of Washington 
owns and maintains the beautiful Samuel Hill Me- 
morial Park on the United States side of the arch. 

At night this portal is a real beacon of peace. 
It is illuminated by hundreds of light bulbs set along 
the interior frieze and up and down the massive 
pilasters. This gives the structure a stately appearance 
as it stands among the nightly shadows, beckoning 
all men to pass into this haven of intelligent under- 
standing and common brotherhood. 

Surely if two great nations can dwell together in 
unity and peace, arbitrating their differences around 
the conference table of mutual understanding, the 
logic of human reasoning would assume that other 
nations could do the same. 

We should praise and honor the men and women 
who, under the great God of peace, are striving for 
a better understanding between the peoples of the 


world. S. M. H. 


The Peace Arch near 

Blaine, Washington, 

and the Samuel Hill 
Memorial Park. 












AAN interestine picture of the commanding and stately 
Washington National Monument during cherry blossom time in Wash- 
ington, D.C. This tapering shaft, 555 feet high, was built to honor the 
memory of George Washington, the first American president. It was 
dedicated just seventy years ago this year, although it was not opened 
to the public until several years later. During this time more than 
2814 million visitors have passed through its doors and ascended to 
the top to obtain a wonderful view of the nation’s capital city. 








